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Imagine a vacation where you travel thousands 
of miles and never worry about reserving rooms, hunting for 
restaurants, or repacking a suitcase more than once. 
Imagine a hotel where, as you sip daiquiris by 
the pool or work on your golf swing, an ocean floats gently by ill 


A hotel that’s so dedicated to serving you, there’ actually one staff member for every two guests. 
Imagine, if you will, a world so cosmopolitan, you can spend the day visiting a Dutch fort, a French 


village, ora British colony. And then spend the night seeing a Broadway play or a Las Vegas revue. 


Imagine a resort that doesn't simply schedule activities, but plans adventures. So instead of just 





PERFECT WORLD 


some things to do, you can do some things that perhaps you've 
never done. Like climbing a tropical waterfall. Exploring the 
ruins of an ancient civilization.Or simply playing the day away 
on a private island reserved exclusively for you. 

6 Imagine a getaway that’s so romantic, almost every 


day has a classic Hollywood ending as you, literally sail off into the sunset together. NORWEGIAN 
Finally, imagine a vacation that’ so easy to plan, you can arrange all 
of it by making one phone call, to your travel agent, and asking for a cruise on NCL. >>» ( Rl h SE LINE. 


And soon, instead of just imagining the perfect vacation, you can start living it. “2. Rr 
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THE NEVV 


GRAND PRIX 






America’s highest 
automotive 
honor 












A leather-wrapped ergonomic steering 
wheel was specifically designed for 
Grand Prix SE. “Peripherals” include 
dash-mounted function switches, just 
a finger’s reach away; a digital speed- 
ometer and full analog instrumentation 


‘ot 


1988 MOTOR TREND 


Its drag coefficient of .29 makes the new 
Grand Prix one of the most aerodynamic 


cars in the world 






Grand Prix SE's driving cr 


include a 2.8 liter V6 with m 
r ; 


fuel injection, a 5-speed manual trans 





mission, Y99 Rally Tuned fully inde 
pendent suspension, 4-wheel disc 
brakes, and meaty P215/65R15 Good- 
year Eagle GT +4 all-season radials 


Peace of mind is also standard, thanks 
to a 6-yr./60,000-mile powertrain 
warranty. See your Pontiac Dealer for 
the terms and conditions of this 
limited warranty. 


LETS GET IT TOGETHER §§ BUCKLE UP &) 1988 GM COb 
Brees 


| CAR OF THE YEAR! 


Grand Prix SE's cockpit redefines ergo- 
nomics, With form-fitting articulating 
front bucket seats. Easy-to-reach 
climate and audio system controls. 
Available electronic compass. And 
contoured rear bucket seats. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: America’s senior citizens are 66 
staging history’s biggest retirement party 
Healthy, wealthy and more powerful than ever before, America’s 
senior citizens are hard at work—and play. But politicians, social 
scientists and increasing numbers of young people are beginning 
to wonder: Who will pay for the country’s aging process? » Fo- 
cusing on health, gerontologists say aging does not have to bring 
sickness, senility or sexlessness. See LIVING. 








NATION: As the primaries begin, the 16 
candidates prepare for a long, hot winter 
After thrashing George Bush in lowa, Bob Dole suddenly has the 
aura of a champion. » Two natural adversaries, Michael Dukakis 
and Richard Gephardt, are in a fight for the soul of the 
Democratic Party. » Pat Robertson leads a moral revolt that 
other politicians ignore at their peril, says Essayist Garry Wills. 

> Two killings in Los Angeles raise issues of race and class bias. 








WORLD: Moscow’s latest concessions 36 
send Afghan peace hopes soaring 

Agreeing to a ten-month timetable for withdrawal of his troops, 
Gorbachev says the next round of Geneva talks may be the last. 
The tanks could begin clanking homeward by May 15. » In Aus- 
tria, Waldheim resists new pressure to step down. » A former top 
aide to Panamanian Strongman Noriega tells of corruption on a 
grand scale. » Growing militance among West Bank settlers. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


B eginning this week, Michael Kins- 
ley, editor of the New Republic and 
author of that magazine’s provocative 
“TRB” column, joins TIME asa regular 
contributor. If you are like most of his 
loyal readers, you'll love him. You'll 
also hate him from time to time. After 
all, Kinsley has a reputation for infuri- 
ating conservatives and liberals alike, 
except when he is busy delighting 
them. Apart from writing in the New 
Republic, Kinsley has been a colum- 
nist for the Wall Street Journal and 
has written for the Washington 
Monthly, Harper's and FORTUNE. No 
one is safe from his bite. After dedicat- 
ing his 1987 collection of writings, 


Curse of the Giant Muffins (Summit With malice toward some: Kinsley in Washington 


Books; $17.95), to his parents, Kinsley 
added, “Any factual errors or lapses of judgment are strictly 
their fault.” 

So when we offered Kinsley a chance to write for TIME, he 
could not resist. “After a decade of writing for a magazine with 
a circulation of 100,000,” he says, “a magazine of close to 5 mil- 
lion looks pretty tempting.” The pieces he will pen for TIME 
each year will appear in the Essay section, though Kinsley does 
not describe himself as an essayist. Once, while criticizing Fi- 
nancial Expert Felix Rohatyn, Kinsley wrote that one “laugh- 
ably easy” way to earn a reputation as a philosopher is to “refer 





to your own writings as ‘essays,’ not ar- 
ticles.” Says Kinsley: “I write articles. 
If people want to call them essays, I’m 
extremely flattered.” 

A Rhodes scholar and a graduate 
of Harvard Law School, Kinsley, 36, 
began writing for the New Republic at 
the age of 25. Three years later he be- 
came the magazine's editor. This week 
in TIME, Kinsley takes on the State 
Department and its recent decision to 
shut down the US. offices of the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization. He 
won’t tell us his plans for future TIME 
Essays ... oops! articles, but we are 
braced for angry letters from just about 
anybody. We know what it is like to be 
on the receiving end of his wit. In a 
“TRB” column three years ago, Kins- 
ley divided the number of words in TIME by the number of word 
journalists on our masthead. “That works out to slightly over 
100 words a week per journalist,” he wrote, explaining that the 
staff generates and then digests vast amounts of reporting, most 
of which never sees print. He then added a barbed compliment: 
“It is a system of literary creation like nothing else on earth, ex- 
cept Newsweek." Welcome to our masthead, Mr. Kinsley. 
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Even then, they knew what 
belonged in their portfolios. 






< - » Gold: throughout history, 
> gs men fought for it, dug for it, 
worshipped it. 

Now your government has created a 
convenient way to acquire it: American 
Eagle Coins, the only gold bullion coins to 
have their weight and content backed by 
the U.S. Government. 

They come inoneounce, 2, 4, and Yiooz. 
sizes; and there's a one ounce American 
Eagle Silver Coin. Prices will fluctuate with 
the metals market. 

Join the new American gold rush, at par 
ticipating banks, brokers, 
coin and precious ; 
metal dealers. 






American Eagle Oe 
Gold & Silver Bullion Coins® 








Clark at Bat 


To the Editors: 

Your cover story about Principal Joe 
Clark [EDUCATION, Feb. 1] notes that 
| tossing troublemakers out of school just 
displaces the problem to another location. 
True. But removing one disruptive stu- 
dent from a classroom helps perhaps 30 
other students proceed with less distur- 

bance and fewer wasted minutes. 
Al Brogdon 
Damascus, Md. 
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Discipline begins at home. When par- 
ents are not willing to carry out their re- 
| sponsibility, the only alternative is to 
place the burden on the shoulders of our 
educators. If parents condone the lawless- 
ness of their offspring, then how well can 
they sleep at night knowing with whom 
they share a home? 

James F. Albertson 
Norman, Okla. 


I have taught in public schools for 30 
years, and I predict that Clark will be cru- 
cified by the people who do not know the 
feeling of being in a classroom with 35 
high school students who cannot read, 
half of whom want to learn and the other 
half trying to make damn sure that no 
learning takes place in that room. 

Jo Maxwell Whitley 
Swansboro, N.C. 


It is not Clark’s responsibility to pro- 
vide programs for those he cashiers from 
his school. His job is to make sure there is 
an environment that is enhanced and 
staffed so his pupils can learn. By failing to 
give alternatives for the education of those 
students who cannot live within the public 
school provisos, it is Clark’s board of edu- 
cation that is falling down on the job. 

Pauline R. Langsley 
Evanston, Ill. 


We are being told that bats and bull- 
horns must replace books and bells. I re- 
cently retired from the New York City 
school system after working for nine dif- 
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ferent principals as a teacher, supervisor 
and coordinator over a period of 34 years. 
Most of the service was in inner-city 
schools. I found that the principals who 
were the most effective were those who 


| spoke softly and bore themselves with 


dignity toward students, staff and parents. 
Albert Kaminsky 
New York City 


Daily teaching involves a massive ex- 
penditure of energy. There is only so 
much available in even the best of teach- 
ers. Many administrators, in innumerable 
ways, drain as much stamina as a class of 
students. How much effort do Clark’s 
teachers expend in keeping him happy, 
quiet and off their backs? Some adminis- 
trators put the teacher at the top of the 
heap, doing all within their power to en- 
sure the focusing of the teacher's energies 
on the business at hand: teaching. 

Leonard S. Irwin 
Lindenwold, N.J 





Transplant Tussle 


As your article suggests [ETHICS, Feb. 
1], we are already poised to create human 
life just for spare parts. One of the most 
disgusting traits of mankind is its willing- 
ness to put aside right vs. wrong in favor 
of self-interest. This characteristic is no- 
where more prevalent than in the concept 
of utilizing aborted humans as donor tis- 
sue for transplantation. While the use of 
this discarded human life may seem 
worthwhile, the potential for abuse is hor- 
rifying. Mankind does not possess the 
moral character to control humanely such 
use of life. 
Paul D. Walker 
Passaic, N.J. 





Recycled Pacemaker 


Your story on pacemakers mentions 
that as many as 30,000 may be buried 
with the patients each year [MEDICINE, 
Feb. 1]. At my request, my father’s pace- 
maker was removed from his body when 
he died. I donated it to the cardiology de- 
partment of the Animal Medical Center 
in New York City. After sterilization, the 
devices are reused in animals. 

Mabel Truesdell 
lew York City 


Where's the War? 

In your article “Agony on the African 
Coast” [WORLD, Feb. 1], you refer to the 
“civil war’ in Mozambique. There is no 
civil war in that country. The civil war is 
in South Africa, which is supporting ban- 
dits who destabilize Mozambique. Leso- 
tho and Botswana through terror. This 
disorder prevents these neighboring coun- 
tries from being able to assist the rebels 


| in the real civil war that has long been 


brewing in South Africa. 
(The Rev.) L. Dale Richesin 
Maywood, Iil. 








You state that Senator Jesse Helms 
has “called loudly” for aid to the Renamo 
rebels in Mozambique. Is he unaware that 
these rebels are among the most ruthless 
and brutal in the world? Doesn't he know 
that they murder, maim and torture inno- 
cent women and children? If not, then he 
is unforgivably ignorant. If he is aware 
and still calls for U.S. Government aid to 
the rebels, then he demonstrates a glaring 
lack of morals or conscience. 

Jim Herpolsheimer 
San Diego 


Women Competing with Women 
Your story about women vying with 
one another for positions in the corporate 
world (SEXES, Feb. 1] suggests that com- 
petition for professional advancement 
conflicts with feminist ideals of coopera- 
tion. You sidestep the reality that women 
are all too often forced to compete with 
one another for the limited openings 
available, because male managers act to 
protect men from having to compete on 
their own merits with women for a wider 
range of opportunities. Your implication 
is that only men can handle the assertive- 
ness and rivalry that are a “natural occur- 

rence” in the workplace. 

Twiss Butler 
Alexandria, Va. 





Mexican Justice 

Your article “Flames of Anger” 
[WORLD, Jan. 18], which refers to the un- 
fortunate and regrettable abduction and 
murder of Enrique Camarena Salazar, 
the Mexican-born agent of the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration, is a biased 
and unfair report, since it states that 
many of the culprits of this crime have 
not been touched by Mexican law. It con- 
cludes that justice has not been done in 





Mexico for the past three years. Nothing | 


is further from the truth. Rafael Caro 
Quintero, one of the primary suspects of 
this crime, has been incarcerated in a 
Mexican jail since April 1985, facing judi- 
cial proceedings and sentencing. About 
60 individuals who are accused of being 
his accomplices are also imprisoned. Jus- 
tice will be done in accordance with the 
Mexican judicial system. 
Jorge Espinosa de los Reyes 
Mexican Ambassador to the U.S. 
Washington 





Indian Insult 


The assault on Indian graves [NA- 
TION, Feb. 1] is another painful tragedy 
for the heritage of American Indians. 
How much more prejudice and discrimi- 
nation will they have to suffer before be- 
ing regarded with deserved respect and 
dignity? The ultimate sacrilege is the piti- 
ful penalty these grave robbers will face 
for the devastation of 1,200 graves. 

Jane Early Powell 
Athens, Ga. 





UNTIL NOW, THE THOUGHT OF HAVING 
AFAMILY CAR WAS ALMOST ENOUGH TO 
KEEP YOU FROM HAVING A FAMILY. 


They say that everything changes when 
you have a family. You make sacrifices. 
Diamonds for diapers. 4 a.m. parties for 3 
a.m. feedings. The Ballet for ballet lessons. 
But it's worth it. 

Unless you have to sacrifice your car. 

Because when you stop to think about 
it, having a family means a lot of driving. 
Precisely the reason for the 5-door Acura 
Integra. With its Formula 1 inspired 16 liter, 
16-valve, DOHC engine, the 5-door Integra 


shows its racing heritage every time you get 
behind the wheel. Its sophisticated com- 
puter programmed fuel injection system 
consistently delivers the power you need to 
command the road. 

Meanwhile you'll be able to enjoy all this 
spirited response even more thanks to a 
sure-footed stability you can depend on. 

Because the 5-door Integra clings to the 
road with a sport-tuned suspension system 
that lets you move with confidence. As well 





as athletic agility. Both front and rear stabi- whole month's groceries. There's even room 
lizer bars for flatter cornering. Responsive —_ to take your mother-in-law out for a ride. 





steering. Expert handling. All without compromising one iota of 
But the strength of the 5-door|ntegra pure driving pleasure. Regardless of whos in 

doesn't end there. Its looks he the back seat. 

are exceptionally striking, too. IReawor Sure, having a family can be diffi- 

Sleek design. cult from time to time. 

Aero- But with the 5-door Acura Integra, 

dynamically iii Vis you may well feel like you're spending 

Sharp. And more time in the fast lane than ever. 


a 

ergonomically Formula | experience is the heritage of the Integra For more information, including 
intelligent with gauges in the natural line of — the location of the dealer nearest you, just 
vision and controls right at your fingertips. call 1-800-TO-ACURA. 

In fact, the 5-door Integra takes the 
sports sedan even further. By giving you a 
full back seat. By creating so much space for PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 
passengers, luggage, sports equipment—a A division of American Honda Motor Co, In 








It's a war no one is winning. Within 
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Fur Fuss 


The woman who bought a $15,000 
mink coat, saying “If [the animal-rights 
issue] really bothered me, I would be a 
vegetarian,” is wearing blinders [LIVING, 
Feb. 1]. The slaughter of animals for food 
is controlled by laws enforced by inspec- 
tions. By contrast, the sprinkling of laws 
governing trapping cannot be enforced ef- 
fectively because of the lack of wardens 
and the vast territories they have to pa- 
trol, Result: countless animals suffer ago- 
ny for days simply to satisfy vanity 

Jack Kestner 
Hayters Gap, Va 


It's a shame that the women liberated 
enough to know they can spoil themselves 
without waiting for a male to do so choose 
to express their self-indulgence by wear- 
ing fur coats 

Candi Ayres Phillips 
Shawnee, Kans 


Only those capable of growing fur 
should wear fur 

Dave Hutchinson 

Baton Rouge, La 


Islam's God 


Your article “In the Eye of a Revolt” 


| [WORLD, Jan. 25] on the continuing un- 


rest in the occupied territories successfully 
touches on the relevant social and eco- 
nomic issues and presents a good snap- 
shot of what is at stake. But your transla- 
tions from the Arabic show ignorance of 
what Islam really has to say about God 
Allah in Arabic means God in English 
Translating “La ilah illa illah” as “There 
is no God but Allah” implies that Islam’s 
God is different from that of Christianity 
and Judaism. Islam is explicit: There is 
only one God, and that God is the same 
one worshiped by Christians and Jews 
Edward Hoyt 


Cairo 


One-Child Rule 


When residents protest the increase in 
congestion because of new office buildings 
and condos [NATION, Jan. 25], they 
should make the following rule: people 
who have more than one child should not 
have a say in no-growth policies, because 
they haven't practiced what they preach 
All those commuters came out of delivery 
rooms as darling babies, the offspring of 
couples who did not see their progeny as 
adding to population pressures. You can’t 
have breathable air, drinkable water and 
technology and keep making babies too 

Kathleen A. Deming 
St. Paul 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er's full name. address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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The Bigger Picture. 





You know how important computers can be in your work. 
You also know that c hoosing a computer system n means thinking about 
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more than the system itself. So when youre considering what company you want 
to do business with, looking at The Bigger Picture is more than just g eood advice. 

The Bigger Picture sums up every reason so many different organizations 
of every size Tavs chosen us as their business partner. 

The Bigger Picture is the commitment of IBM people to help you find the 
best alatous! for whatever problems you face—now and in the future. 

And that’s a commitment you should ask of IBM or any company that wants 
your business. 

Can that company help you grow? Do they offer produc ts to meet all your 
voice, image and data processing naeds? What’ their experience in unifying 
applications and telecommunic ations? What about quality, service and support? 
Do their education programs meet the needs of your people? Will their resources 
meet the demands of your future? 

The answers to these questions, and hundreds of others, are only some of 
the ways IBM can he ‘Ip. 

So take a look at The Bigger Picture. 

You'll see how the de ptha and breadth of IBM’s knowledge and experience 
can give you new ways to see the future of your business. 

And once you've seen that, we think you'll like the view. 


oe === ‘The Bigger Picture 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Dear Editor: The Mailbag in 1987 





From morality to grammar, readers had something to say 


f letters are a way of taking a magazine 

audience's pulse, then the temper of the 
TIME reader in 1987 was gloomy and out 
of sorts. Although the nation celebrated 
the Bicentennial of the 
Constitution last year, 
the magazine’s more 
than 46,000 letter writ- 
ers were far from cele- 
bratory about the state 
of the union. Moral 
lapses, abuse of power, 
greed and hypocrisy 
were the themes that 
had readers concerned, 
indignant, anxious, fu- 
rious and despairing. Is- 
sues and actions that 
measured the strength of the 200-year-old 
Constitution, as well as the moral fiber of 
the nation’s political, business and spiritu- 
al leaders, were mainly what inspired 
TIME readers to put pen to paper. 

There are intriguing similarities 
among the responses to the 
cover stories that drew the 
most letters in 1987: Oliver 
North, “Why Is Service So 
Bad?,”’ ““‘What Ever Hap- 
pened to Ethics,”’ Televange- 
lists Jimmy Swaggart and the 
Bakkers, and Gary Hart’s fall. 
The letters often reflected a 
| sense of moral backsliding, a 

kind of national fall from 
grace. Readers mourned a 
lack of direction. 

The Iran-contra affair 
drew the biggest response: 
more than 4,100 letters. Most saw the epi- 
sode as a dingy chapter in American his- 
tory, and many pointed to Ronald Rea- 
gan as the source of the taint. By almost 3 
to |, readers came down hard on the Pres- 
ident, some judging him “chronically un- 
informed and untruthful” and suggesting 

that the Tower commis- 
sion’s report sounded 
“reveille to a nation 
long asleep and dream- 
ing.” One sarcastically 
proposed that Reader's 
Digest condense the 
Tower report “so the 
President can read it 
personally.” 

The “Who's in 
Charge?” cover story, 
published two weeks af- 
ter the October stock- 
market crash, attracted more than 300 
letters, many of them reflecting a sense 
that America was adrift with no one at 
the tiller. The President was also criti- 
cized for raising U.S. visibility in the Per- 
sian Gulf by putting American flags on 
Kuwaiti oil tankers. “Uncle Sam is play- 
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ing Uncle Sap!” wrote an angry reader. 
Yet Reagan loyalists remained unbowed: 
“Nothing he has said or done discred- 
its him with me—I elected him, and I 
love him.” 

For many, Lieut. Colonel 
North seemed to embody na- 
tional hypocrisy and duplici- 





Even the response to the cover on the 
| decline in the nation’s customer service, 
which drew the largest number of letters 
for a single story (more than 1,000), re- 
flected a sense of things falling apart. 
Most readers cited a personal anecdote to 
illustrate their dismay, as though writing 
about the incident would serve as a kind 

| of catharsis. 

The cover story on the stock-market 
crash brought in a large divi- 
dend of mail, with people 
blaming everyone and every- 
thing from Ivan Boesky to in- 


ty. TIME’s back-to-back cover BPR ue competent Congressmen, 
cover subjecthas appeared for MCUMAGAMUISME Tiree “cutters, for Wait 
two consecutive weeks) pro- that | did” Street's slide. But almost 
voked nearly 2,000 letters, at everyone cited the budget 


three-fourths of which brand- 
ed him as a villain. “If North 
is a hero,” observed one read- 
er, “then so is J.R. Ewing.” 
Yet North, like the President, 
had champions. Wrote one: “It was fun to 
watch him stand up to a bunch of beady- 
eyed politicians bent on embarrassing the 
President.” 

The public debacle of Jim and 
| Tammy Bakker brought forth scorn from 
readers who lambasted those 
who preach one thing and do 
another. Many of the more 
than 2,000 letter writers felt 
vindicated by the humbling of 
the televangelists, having long 
voiced skepticism about the 
electronic churches. “The em- 
barrassment and derision be- 
ing heaped on the pay-for- 
pray charlatans,” one wrote, 
“are long overdue and well 
deserved.” (The April 6 cover, 
“Unholy Row,” was TIME’s 
best-selling issue on the news- 
stands last year, with the July 13 cover on 
North second.) 

“Hart's Fall” was viewed 
in a similar light by many who 
regarded his quitting the pres- 
idential race as a come- 
uppance for a man whose 
manner was holier-than-thou. 
Letters about candidates who 
departed the race—Hart and 
Delaware Senator Joseph Bi- 
den—far outnumbered corre- 
spondence about candidates 
who did not. One remarked of 
Biden, “I understand that he 
would have left the race soon- 
er, but he could not find a copy of Gary 
Hart's speech.” 

Amens were heard when TIME’s Eth- 
ics section made its debut in January, and 
its first cover story, “What Ever Happened 
to Ethics,” seemed to mirror the feeling of 
many readers that the nation needed an 
ethical corrective. In writing about Ameri- 
ca’s diminished commitment to moral 
standards, one of the more than 700 corre- 
spondents noted. “You have started a de- 
bate that is good for the nation.” 
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deficit as requiring immediate 
attention. 

The state of the world 
came in for fewer furrowed 
brows than the state of the na- 
tion. TIME’s choice of Philippine President 
Corazon Aquino as Woman of the Year 
won overwhelming hosannas, far more 
than the previous year's 
selection of China’s Deng 
Xiaoping. When it came 
to the Soviet Union, most 
suggested that Mikhail 
Gorbachev's reforms 
were about as real as a 
Potemkin village. Yet 
more than 50 readers 
nominated Gorbachev 
for TIME’s Man of the 
| Year in 1987, which, of 

course, he was. 

TIME’s report on 
Shere Hite’s latest survey of male-female 
relationships found readers scoffing at her 
results. Her survey was described as 
“drivel-coated Pablum,” “manipulative” 
and “preposterous.” Many of the same 
adjectives were used about the cover on 

Shirley MacLaine and the 
New Age consciousness. 
Some saw a fateful coinci- 
dence—one might call it a 
harmonic convergence—in 
the story’s December publica- 
tion and the subject matter: 
“It just wouldn't be Christmas 
without a fruitcake.” 

Language detectives were, 
as ever, on the watch for 
lapses. Some mistakes were 
more perceived than real, 
such as the supposed error on 

the cover of the Nov. 30 issue: “This is one 
of 18 million Americans who have a 
drinking problem.” “Shame on you!” 
cried 77 readers, who insisted that the 
| verb be singular. But one understanding 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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linguist was sympathetic: “Yours is an ex- 
citing but vulnerable profession. The rest 
of us can hide our mistakes in the book- 
keeping or under the next pile of paper. 
You, of necessity, throw yours up like clay 
pigeons at a shoot, fair game for the pot- 


shots of all.” a 
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A magical, mystical formula 


It's no secret that we think the recently passed Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act represents a horrible example of the govern- 
ing process gone out of control. Deals were cut at the last 
minute, without open hearings and debate, and the result was a 
dismal triumph of narrow interests over the general public 
good—politicking as usual, in other words. 

But sometimes a pearl can appear even in a pork barrel. 
While we hope Congress reverts to an orderly and open budget 
process in the future, the recently enacted budget bill does 
contain what could prove a redeeming feature. It establishes a 
temporary, bipartisan National Economic Commission to make 
recommendations on reducing the budget deficit, promoting 
economic growth, and encouraging the saving which leads to 
capital formation and productivity gains. If the commission's 
report finally forces the nation and the Congress to address 
these issues, in an orderly, nonpolitical way, then every American 
will be the gainer. 

Even the current election campaign hasn't focused enough 
attention on these vital questions. To their credit, most of the 
candidates have tried to address these issues, and some have 
even provided rich detail, in largely unread position papers. But 
few of their ideas are as widely reported as the barbs hurled and 
received, the candidates’ personality traits, and, first and fore- 
most, their standings in the most recent polls. There's no mecha- 
nism for pushing the issues to the forefront of the national 
consciousness. 

But the National Economic Commission could well become 
the instrument America needs. Twelve original commission 
members are to be selected by next month. They will be picked 
by the President and the majority and minority leaders of the 
House and Senate. Two more members will be named by the 
President-elect after the November election. The 14 will repre- 
sent a cross-section from the ranks of Congress, industry, labor, 
and academia. Their final recommendations are to be released in 
March of 1989—after the election, to remove possible charges of 
political motivation. 

We welcome the creation of such a panel to do a job that 
partisan pressures make it difficult for the Congress to tackle. 
We're particularly glad that many facets of our pluralistic society 
will be represented, and participate in the debate. Moreover, 
we're delighted that the commission, under the law, will be 
dissolved 30 days after submitting its report. This provision 
rightly averts the danger that such a panel could evolve into 
a permanent national economic planning board, with all 
the bureaucratic shackles such a body could impose on the 
American economy. 

We wish the National Economic Commission well as it 
prepares to get to work. Out of its deliberations could emerge a 
nonpolitical, unbiased blueprint for subsequent Congressional 
action. It could provide, in other words, the magical, mystical 
formula for transforming politicians into statesmen. 
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Dole on a Roll 








With help from Pat Robertson, he turns the G.O.P. race upside down 


The day after the Iowa cau- 
cuses, an earthquake shook 
New Hampshire. It was a 
small tremor, just enough to 
give folks a jolt. On the same 
day, Senator Bob Dole of Kansas swept 
into the Granite State for a final round of 
campaigning before this week’s primary 

The often tightly coiled politician seemed 
a changed man: jaunty, self-possessed, re- 
juvenated. After winning the Iowa contest 
with 38% of the Republican vote, he sud- 
denly had the aura of a champion. “We're 
winning!” he exulted as he greeted a sup- 
porter in Nashua. His rhetoric was sharp- 
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er, his jokes funnier, his rapport with vot- 
ers seemed warmer. For Dole and his 
chief opponents in the Republican presi- 
dential race, the Iowa results promised to 
have earth-shaking ramifications 

As he barnstormed through the snow, 
Dole was clearly on a roll. When he posed 
for a photographer on a street corner near 
Exeter, a passing driver honked his horn 
and yelled, “Give ‘em hell, Bob!” Dole 
marveled at his reception. “People are 
wishing me luck now,” he gloated to his 
staffers. “He’s grown as a candidate 
in just the last four days,” said his poll- 
ster Richard Wirthlin late in the week 





“He’s more confident, more assured.” 

The flip side of Dole’s Iowa victory 
was Vice President George Bush’s defeat 
Despite his status as Reagan’s heir appar- 
ent, the advantages of office and more 
than $5 million in campaign funds, Bush 
finished a distant third, with a slim 19% 
of the vote. Pat Robertson, the former re- 
ligious broadcaster who has never held 
public office, stunned the Republican es- 
tablishment with 25% of the vote and a 
second-place finish, emerging as a power- 
ful and potentially disruptive force 

The Iowa results set the stage for grip- 
ping political drama in both parties as the 














primary season opened this week. With 
no incumbent to rally around, each party 
had hoped for an early consensus behind 
a strong candidate. Instead, the muddied 
Democratic results and the turmoil in the 
G.O.P. increase the chances of protracted 
warfare right through the spring. 

As expected, the chorus of lesser 
G.O.P. candidates began making their ex- 
its. Alexander Haig (0% in Towa, last 
place) quit the race last Friday with a 
parting shot at Bush—and, indirectly, at 
the Reagan inner circle that had ousted 
him as Secretary of State. “From my point 
of view,” said Haig, “Bob Dole is head 
and shoulders above George Bush as a po- 
tential President.” Pete du Pont (7%, fifth 
place) will soon be heading back to Dela- 
ware’s chateau country. Jack Kemp 
(11%, fourth place) had counted on out- 
flanking Bush and Dole on the right as the 
true-blue conservative candidate. But 
Robertson's message of moral regenera- 
tion proved more appealing than Kemp’s 
pep talks on economics, and the Buffalo 
Congressman could only hope that a 
strong finish in New Hampshire would 
keep him in the game. 











“He's grown as a candidate,” the Senator's 
pollster says. “He's more confident” 


Struggling to keep his candidacy via- 
ble, Bush badly needed a win in New 
Hampshire. Two weeks ago polls showed 
him leading Dole by 20 points in the state. 
Late last week most surveys found the 
race too close to call. Dole was poised to 
upset a rival whose nomination had been 
portrayed as inevitable 

In Iowa, Dole capitalized on dissatis- 
faction with the Reagan Administration. 
But in New Hampshire, where the Presi- 
dent remains popular, Dole struck a more 


| conservative note, reiterating his support 


for the Nicaragua contras and, most nota- 
bly, the Strategic Defense Initiative. “I 
will develop SDI, I will test SDI, I will de- 
ploy SpI,” he thundered to the state legis- 


| lature. A Dole aide boasted, “Ronald 


Reagan couldn’t find any room to the 
right of that speech.” Dole sounded even 
more like Reagan at a G.O.P. forum in 
Nashua. “As President of the US.,” he 
vowed, “I pledge to veto any attempt to 
increase new taxes.” 

Yet even in the midst of his roll, Dole 
could not completely check the crusty 
streak that has proved his undoing in the 
past. His testiness surfaced when liberal 
students at the University of New Hamp- 
shire grilled him about South Africa 
“Aren't there any conservative students 
here?” Dole bantered at first. Then he lost 
patience. Why, one questioner persisted, 
was Dole unwilling to support “realistic 
sanctions”? Dole shot back, “Name those 
realistic sanctions.”’ When the student fal- 
tered, Dole bore in on him. “Name ’em,” 
he growled. “Give me a list of them.” The 
student replied, “I’m sorry, I can’t.” His 





point made, Dole drawled, “Oh, O.K. Go | 


ahead.” 

Afterward, Dole defended his harsh- 
ness. “I’m trying to make the point up 
here that Bob Dole is a conservative Re- 
publican; Bob Dole is tough enough to 
stand up to some of these ideas,” he told 
TIME. “They ought to know that if Bob 
Dole is President . . . that’s the way I oper- 
ate.” But after Ronald Reagan’s sunny 
optimism, Republican voters may be star- 
tled when they encounter Dole’s occa- 
sional cold furies. 

While Dole built up momentum, Bush 
appeared unanchored. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s men blamed external factors for 
the crushing loss in Iowa: six years of a 
depressed farm economy, Dole’s Mid- 
western background, Senator Charles 
Grassley’s support for Dole. In truth, the 
Vice President had simply failed to moti- 
vate caucus goers. Bush had garnered 
35,000 pre-caucus commitments, but 
wound up with little more than 20,000 
votes. His projected supporters either 
changed their minds or stayed at home on 
caucus night 

When asked what he could do to turn 
his campaign around, Bush wanly replied, 
“Do a better job of getting my message 
out. Work harder, though I don’t know 
how I can do that.” In fact, Bush has been 
campaigning relentlessly for two years. 
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His weak support in Iowa did not stem 
from lack of hard work, or even from his 
involvement in the Iran-contra scandal. 
The essential problem with the Bush cam- 
paign was the man himself. 

His “message” builds on his loyalty to 
Ronald Reagan, but his rhetoric evokes 
images of following rather than leading 
His stump speech—delivered in disjoint- 
ed sentence fragments and punctuated by 
jittery mannerisms—does little to com- 
mand respect or confidence. When Dole 
preaches about reducing the deficit, com- 
passion for the poor and “hands-on lead- 
ership,” he sounds convincing, even ur- 
gent. Bush tells his audiences, “I want to 
be the education President,” leaving them 
sitting on their hands. Try as he might, 
Bush has not attained the stature that a 
successful candidate needs 

At midweek the Bush camp brought 
in former Reagan Wordsmith Peggy 
Noonan to rewrite his stump speech. The 
result was a tight, effective assault on the 
recent lack of congressional leadership, 
Bush’s biggest weapon against Dole. The 
Vice President scaled back his intimidat- 
ing Secret Service entourage and toured 
shopping malls to engage in the “retail 
politics” required in New Hampshire. Be- 
fore an audience of retirees in Ports- 
mouth, he pleaded for understanding: “I 
don’t always articulate well, but I always 
do feel. Nobody believes more strongly.” 
It seemed to work 

Even if Bush rallies for a clear win in 
New Hampshire, he faces tough tests 
ahead. Robertson could prove to be more 
of a spoiler in the South than he was in 
Iowa. Robertson credited his dazzling 
showing in Iowa to God and his “invisible 
army” of supporters. Actually, Robertson 
supporters functioned less like an army 
than a skilled commando brigade. They 
understood the caucus system well and 
adroitly concentrated on group voting 
Robertson organizers even rented buses to 
deliver their supporters to meetings en 
masse. Throughout the South and in such 


Bush: no longer the “inevitable” nominee 
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states as Michigan and Minnesota, Rob- 
ertson has built up similarly efficient or- 
ganizations full of fervent campaigners. 
To some Republicans, the Dole- 
Bush-Robertson conflict taking shape is 
a sign of fragmentation and discord in 
the G.o.P. “All the cultural contradic- 
tions of the party are coming home to 
roost,” says John Buckley, a_ senior 
Kemp aide. “We are paying for the co- 
alition we put together in 1980.” Unlike 
Reagan in that year, no Republican in 
1988 seems capable of winning the sup- 
port of both moderate conservatives and 
right-wing evangelicals. Moreover, Rob- 
ertson voters seem unlikely to throw 
their weight to a more electable, coali- 
tion candidate. “They hold their views 
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with a ferocity that makes compromise 
impossible.” says John Deardourff, a 
longtime G.O.P. consultant. “There is no 
middle ground for them.” 

Though Dole and Bush are both seen 
as traditional G.O.P. politicians, there 
seems to be a cleavage, in culture and out- 
look, between their respective supporters. 
Says Charles Douglas, a former New 
Hampshire Supreme Court justice and a 
Kemp supporter: “It’s the difference be- 
tween those who buy their clothes at Sears 
and those who go to Brooks Brothers.” If 
Dole represents Main Street, Bush per- 
sonifies Wall Street. Dole’s roots are 
rural; Bush’s are suburban country club. 
Like Reagan, Bush is upbeat about the fu- 
ture; Dole, and Roberston as well, speaks 
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for those who are concerned or resentful 
about America’s lost jobs and lost 
innocence. 

The fractures in the G.O.P. coalition 
that surfaced in Iowa could deepen if the 
three-way battle drags out and grows bit- 
ter. For months the Bush campaign count- 
ed on its broad support and organization in 
the Southern states as a “fire wall” against 
any damage suffered in the early contests. 
But if Dole and Robertson continue to 
scorch him, Bush may not reach his fire 
wall intact—and the others must hope that 
the spreading conflagration does not de- 
stroy the party’s chances of keeping the 
White House. —By Jacob V. Lamar. 


Reported by David Beckwith and Alessandra 
Stanley/Nashua 
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Watching from the Warmth 


onald Reagan was in a strange little drama up in New 

Hampshire last week that the wags in the White House 
named The Body Snatchers. Reagan played the body. 

Bob Dole on camera waved his letter of presidential 
thanks for help in the Senate approval of contra aid, one of 51 
sent to supporters. George Bush played trump and rushed 
back to Washington, huddled officially in the Oval Office on 
secret matters with the President, stayed around for his 
weekly lunch and then made sure a photo of the two deep 
into beef-pepper-pot soup was pumped out to the press. 

Reagan kind of liked it. There are a couple of things that 
have got under his skin dur- . 
ing these past few weeks. One 
is Dole. The other is Iowa. 
Dole beats up on Reagan 
when it helps him, then 
cozies up when the crowd 
turns out to be pro-Gipper, as 
in New Hampshire. In Iowa 
they have been sore at Rea- 
gan for eight years, even 
though he helped jolly them 
through the Great Depres- 
sion as Dutch Reagan, ace 
sportscaster. In the 1980 cau- 
cuses, Iowa voted Reagan 
down, but when he neverthe- 
less went on to win the presi- 
dency, he sportingly lifted 
Jimmy Carter’s grain embar- 
go for the farmers. Now Iowa has bashed Reagan’s own Vice 
President. No wonder he’s a bit annoyed. 

Reagan is sworn to neutrality—so he’s said nothing pub- 
licly—but he is not sworn to be oblivious. He is intensely in- 
terested. He and Nancy watched the Iowa returns into the 
night. But nary a leak trickled down. 

Earlier, when Bush called in from the frozen Iowa pre- 
cincts to talk about whether or not he should come back for 
the contra vote, the President listened and never tilted either 
way. Bush decided on his own to return. 

The President did not even tell Chief of Staff Howard 
Baker what he and Bush said at the post-Iowa lunch. “Don’t 
you suppose,” ventured one White House staffer, “he said, 
‘George, when you see a microphone, grab it and tell ‘em you 








“George, tell ’em you paid for the microphone” 


bought and paid for it.’ " Surely Reagan passed on his gener- 
ally warm feelings about those gimlet-eyed Yankees. What- 
ever Reagan's advice was, Bush seemed more at ease when 
he returned to the campaign. He sported baseball caps, 
drove an 18-wheel truck, even manned a forklift. “I’m com- 
fortable in this state,” he told New Hampshire voters. It was 
a sentiment that seemed to come from the heart. 

A little melancholia has been showing in the White 
House for some time. When Redskin Supermouth Dexter 
Manley came around with the Super Bowl champs for the 
South Lawn ordination and declared, “We're going to rene- 
gotiate the President's con- 
tract for four more years,” 
Reagan's eyes lit up like a 
pinball machine. 

Over in the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building, a high 
school delegate in the Senate 
Youth Program asked him 
about the two-term limit, and 
Reagan, with a wistful tone 
in his voice, made an elo- 
quent appeal to dump the 
22nd Amendment and let the 
American people decide how 
long a President should serve. 
He went to Duke University 
to talk about drugs, and his 
handlers thought he had for- 
gotten his mission when he 
grabbed the limousine microphone and began working the 
crowd like old times. Why not? This is the first year in 23 
that he is not on the political line. 

His aides love watching the first battles from the side- 
lines. “The next best thing to a snowstorm,” said Speech- 
writer Tony Dolan. “Fate is in the hands of the American 
people, a force of nature. There is absolutely nothing we can 
do about it.” 

Tommy Griscom, Reagan’s communications director, 
and Baker, who was once a candidate himself, were watch- 
ing Bush on TV shivering down the glacial campaign trail. 
Griscom ribbed Baker: “Just think, if you were a candidate 
you'd be there.” Baker smiled and looked lovingly at the 
burning logs in his White House fireplace. 
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Almost from the beginning, 
% they sensed they were natu- 
ral adversaries. Heartland 

J vs. Harvard. Freckle-faced 
intensity vs. button-down 
ethnicity. lowa-caucus king vs. home-turf 
favorite in this week’s New Hampshire 
primary. Congressman Richard Gep- 
hardt vs. Governor Michael Dukakis in a 
battle to define the post-liberal soul of the 
Democratic Party. Last August, when the 
presidential race was still seven charac- 
ters in search of an audience, they squared 
off in a debate over trade policy. One sen- 
tence from that half-forgotten practice 
round crystallizes the differ- 
ences between these rival 
claimants. Dukakis turned to 
Gephardt and said, “You want 
a law, I want to act.” 

This is now the clash that 
confronts the Democrats. Paul 
Simon is struggling to parlay a 
close second in Iowa into politi- 
cal survival; Albert Gore is 
hunkering down in a hunting 
blind in the South, lying in wait 
for Super Tuesday; and Mario 
Cuomo still hovers mysterious- 
ly in the wings. But for the mo- 
ment, the two contenders who 
ran first and third in Iowa will 
define the Democratic debate. 
Dukakis’ opposition to Gep- 
hardt’s agenda of get-tough 
trade policies and an oil-import 
fee is only part of the equation 
More telling are their differ- 
ences in orientation and out- 
look. For all his new populist 
pretensions, Gephardt remains 
a man of the House, a legisla- 
live tactician whose vision is 
shaped by years of trying to as- 
semble 218-vote majorities. Du- 
kakis, in contrast, offers the 
skills of a can-do Governor who 
has prospered by marrying lib- 
eral goals with pinchpenny 
policies 

Gephardt did nearly every- 
thing right to win Iowa. In the 
closing weeks, he was the only 
Democrat projecting clarity 
and strength. “‘What really 
clinched it for Gephardt was 
the way he presented the mes- 
sage on trade,” theorized Ar- 
thur Miller, a University of 
Iowa political scientist. “It was 
a strong, sharp image coming 
across, with a gut feeling of pa- 
triotism.” The Missouri Con- 
gressman’s trade plan touches 
| On nativist fears, and he rivals 
| the Walter Mondale of 1984 in 
interest-group pandering. But 
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Battling for the Post-Liberal Soul 








For now, it’s Gephardt vs. Dukakis, with Simon scrambling to keep up 


he was the only Democrat to cut through 
the deficit doldrums to touch on deeper 
economic fears. “We are losing our stan- 
dard of living,’ Gephardt warned in 
countless speeches, and union members, 
farmers and the elderly nodded their 
assent. 

For all that, Gephardt’s Iowa victory 
had about as much artistry as mud wres- 
tling. Once again, Democrats had trouble 
tallying the returns, and the results are 
still incomplete. The state party’s figures 
give Gephardt 31% support, Simon 27%, 
Dukakis 22% and Jesse Jackson a re- 
spectable 9%. Simon found the results 


With the Duke on top, New Hampshire became a race for No. 2 


ra 





| ing to the Philippines. At a Democratic 


| Ted Kennedy joked, “Only eight years 





galling; he finished a close second, yet his 
post-Iowa prospects were widely reported 
as near hopeless. Dukakis’ mediocre fin- 
ish was a fitting reward for a fuzzy cam- 
paign; yet he jetted off to New Hampshire 
with the euphoria of a MacArthur return- 


dinner the day after the caucuses, Senator 


ago I finished second in Iowa, and my 
presidential campaign was finished. This 
year Mike Dukakis finishes third, and 
he’s on his way to the White House.” For 
Bruce Babbitt and Gary Hart, the Iowa 
returns meant seats in the balcony at the 
Democratic Convention. Gar- 
 hering just 6%, Babbitt left 
> Iowa with a sad smile and a 
stack of glowing press clippings 
Hart registered nary a beat; 
there were giggles in one north 
Des Moines precinct when no 
one stood up to support him 
Once the Iowa results were 
in, New Hampshire quickly be- 
came the Avis primary: a bitter 
race for the No. 2 try-harder 
slot. With victory all but ceded 
to Dukakis, Simon embarked 
on a last-ditch struggle to de- 
throne Gephardt as the princi- 
pal challenger. Gone was the Il- 
linois Senator’s reticence about 
direct attacks; already in debt, 
, he borrowed $110,000 to pay for 
ads deriding Gephardt’s weath- 
; er-vane voting record. But Si- 
& mon’s scorched-earth tactics 
* could in the end mostly benefit 
Dukakis and Gore, whose mon- 
ey and organizational strength 
will keep them well equipped 
for the march through the 
South 
Gephardt’s dire economic 
warnings seem ill suited for 
booming New Hampshire. But 
the Missouri Congressman in- 
sists that he does not need a de- 
pressed farm economy to sell his 
brand of downbeat realism 
“Even in New Hampshire,” he 
argued in a TIME interview, 
“there’s the feeling that people 
_ are not getting ahead economi- 
& cally; they can’t buy the house; 
they can’t afford the education. 
It’s more jobs, more work, less in- 
come, more debt.” In any case, 
Gephardt does not have the luxu- 
ry of tailoring his appeal to New 
England voters. Even though an 
oil-import fee is wildly unpopular 
in these frigid climes, Gephardt 
must hold his ground in a belated 
effort to demonstrate ideological 
consistency 
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For Dukakis after lowa, New Hamp- 


home as “the place where, when you have 
to go there, they have to take you in.” The 
mood and tenor of his campaign changed 
as soon as he arrived, particularly in the 
Manchester neighborhood where his 
Greek-immigrant father Panos first set- 
tled in 1912. Dukakis appeared able to re- 
lax now that he no longer had to purport 
to be fascinated with Iowa farm problems 
or subdue his natural 78-r.p.m. speech 
rhythms. While he did not fully abandon 
his innate caution, he did seem more 
adept at sniping at his rivals. He even 
feigned ire when Simon called him a man- 
ager rather than a leader. “When a fellow 
comes to town and calls me a technocrat,” 
said the Governor, who normally delights 
in talking about industrial incubators and 
photovoltaics, “I've got to respond.” 

But Gephardt's aides believe they 
have taken the measure of Dukakis and 
found him less formidable than once 
imagined. Their new orthodoxy is that 
Dukakis’ almost willful blandness is the 
perfect foil for Gephardt’s populist pyro- 
technics. “Duke's is a very unclear mes- 
sage,” says a ranking Gephardt adviser. 
“He doesn’t know what he’s trying to say, 
and it’s been the same since [Campaign 
Manager John] Sasso left last October.” 
Sasso’s departure in the wake of the Jo- 


shire fits Robert Frost’s definition of 





seph Biden “attack video” caper has left 
the Dukakis campaign with no one of that 
Stature to override the candidate’s own 
stubbornness. Even now Dukakis vows 
not to neglect his Governor's duties for 
the campaign trail. He still balks at sug- 
gestions that he adopt a more moving ora- 
tory, and resists foreign policy briefings 
that would remedy his woeful lack of so- 
phistication in that area. 


lysts frustrated with Dukakis’ inability 

to play the rhetorical heartstrings of 
compassion are equally irate over the 
plasticity of Gephardt’s populist persona. 
In a sense, Dukakis is faulted for being too 
much his own man and Gephardt for be- 
ing too much everyone else’s. As a Demo- 
cratic insider puts it, “Gephardt is a cam- 
paign manager's dream. He does exactly 
what he’s told [and] he will do what is 
necessary.” 

Yet even without the ministrations of 
campaign imagemakers, the philosophic 
cleavages between Gephardt and Duka- 
kis would be profound. Both came to po- 
litical maturity against the backdrop of a 
conservative era. Gephardt represents the 
party’s congressional realists, who chose 
partial accommodation with the Reagan 
tide in the early 1980s over symbolic pro- 
test. Dukakis is an exemplar of the new- 


I is odd that the same armchair ana- 














On the Grapevine 











breed Democratic Governors who were 
forced to develop innovative programs in 
the face of fiscal constraints and a restive 
electorate—liberalism on the cheap. Du- 
kakis’ upbeat economic message flows 
from the discovery of how much can be 
achieved with limited resources. Gep- 
hardt’s pessimism probably has its roots 
in his congressional experience. After sev- 
en years of frustration under Reagan, it is 
easy for a new-era congressional Demo- 
crat to conclude that only draconian legis- 
lative remedies can restore the economy's 
luster. 

The Gephardt-Dukakis showdown al- 
most wipes away the past six months of 
Democratic boomlets and burnouts. The 
Simon surge last fall may have been a final 
hothouse flowering of nostalgic liberalism. 
Hart’s dramatic return was clearly an irrel- 
evant distraction. The brief Babbitt bubble 
is a reminder that the power of the press 
can be overrated. Aside from Jesse Jack- 
son, each of the three likely survivors after 
New Hampshire (Dukakis, Gephardt and 
Gore) represents distinct pragmatic 
strands of a new Democratic tapestry. At 
stake in their coming struggle is not only 
the nomination but whether Democrats 
can forge a winning new-age ideology for 
the post-Reagan era. —By Walter Shapiro. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Michael Riley/ 
Manchester 














He’s tanned, he’s rested, he’s ready: 
Nixon in '88. Those T-shirt people were on 
to something. Nixon is back, this time as a po- 
litical analyst for the London Sunday Times 
and the Los Angeles Times Syndicate. Some 
of the pronouncements from his first column: Dole ran a 
“determined, effective campaign” in Iowa, but “Bush is still 
the man to beat.” Kemp is “building a powerful case for 
the second spot on the ticket.” Most curious is his prescrip- 
tion for the Democrats in the likely event of a deadlocked 
convention. Cuomo probably won't 
run, Nixon says, because he 
doesn’t want to have his family 
“cut up by the national media.” 
The party’s last best hope (are you 
ready?): Ted Kennedy. “If the me- 
dia hound Kennedy over that trag- 
ic accident 19 years ago, they i 
might well help him rather than hurt 
him—and also help land them- 
selves in the political doghouse.” 
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Mutual deterrence. Against a sound track of feet crunch- 
ing in the snow, the camera pans over a virgin white expanse 
to the shadow of a man. A somber voice-over intones, “After 
20 years of walking in the footsteps of giants, isn’t it odd that 
George Bush has left no footprints at all? It’s almost like he 
was never there.” This TV commercial had not been used, 
but Dole aides artfully leaked news of its existence last week. 
They called it their “tactical nuclear weapon,” ready to air 
if Bush tried any negative ploy or increased his lead going 
into New Hampshire. Dole, once enthusiastic about the ad, 
lost his stomach for it by the end of last week. Perhaps he 








Nixon plugs Kennedy; Cuomo makes vacation plans 


knew that Bush was ready with a counter-ad. It shows a 
two-faced Dole taking both sides of the issues. 


What | did on my summer vacation. Last month Mario 
Cuomo privately telephoned a few influential friends with a 
startling proposition: that a group of them get together and 
back a candidate before the Iowa caucuses. When friends 
said the ploy would be disruptive and unwise, he abandoned 
the idea. Now he is back to making coy remarks. In his con- 
tinuing quest not to be a candidate, Cuomo let drop last 
week that if pressed he could con- 
ceive of running for President dur- 
ing his summer vacation, since Al- 
bany virtually shuts down from 
July to October. He’s not saying he 
would run for President during his 
summer vacation, mind you, just 
that he “could construct a lawyer's 
argument” (he is a lawyer, after all) 
for running should a deadlocked 
convention turn to him. You could 
say, he explained, “I just took a va- 
cation to run for President, so who did I hurt?” 


Speaking Matilda. Is the press asking the wrong question? 
Maybe it’s Cuomo’s wife who’s running. The Governor 
called a Washington friend last week to ask a special favor: 
Would the friend arrange for Wife Matilda to address the 
National Press Club in Washington? 


Quote of the week. “I’ve got a 50-state campaign and will 
go all the way. I never expected any early miracles.” —Gary 
Hart after finishing sixth in Iowa 
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Pilloried for Pandering 








By changing his tune, Gephardt found the rhythm 


hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen 
and philosophers and 
divines. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


E veryone—except some 
voters, it seems—loves to 
loathe Dick Gephardt. Since 
Iowa, the press has castigat- 
ed him for his politically in- 
spired conversion from a 
nerdy Mr. Inside toan Estab- 
lishment-baiting Joe Popu- 
list. His rivals have jeered 
him as an inconsistent op- 
portunist pandering to 
whims ofa variety of special- 
interest groups, Others have 
derided him as a chameleon 
who darkened his blond eye- 
brows (otherwise they disap- 
peared on television) and 
made himself into a populist 
prophet who would lead 
America out of economic ser- 
vitude. Gephardt just grins: 


A foolish consistency is the | practices. A diligent researcher went out 


and found examples of apples that would 
cost $5 in Japan if they could be sold there 
at all, and a Ford Taurus sedan that cost 
$76,000 in South Korea. 

With help from Deputy Campaign 
Manager Joe Trippi, Political Consultant 





After lowa: trying to take the same message east 





such criticism tells him he 
must be on to something. 
Indeed, his critics dub him a master of 
the flip-flop, accusing him of committing 
the deadliest sin of American politics. As 
a House member he supported an array of 
measures that he now repudiates: the 
1981 Reagan tax cut, the MX missile, an 
antiabortion amendment and a freeze in 


Performing a pirouette that would have dazzled Diaghilev. 


Bob Shrum, 44, an intense and brilliant 
veteran wordsmith in four presidential 
campaigns, went to work on a television 
ad that would bring Gephardt’s theme to 
life. It showed a stern-looking Gephardt 
promising to force the Koreans to reduce 
tariffs on American cars, or “they'll soon 





learn how many Americans will pay 
$48,000 for a Hyundai.” The spot hit the 
air in Iowa the day after Christmas and 
grabbed viewers by the collar. “What the 
TV did was punch through what I'd been 


saying for a year,’ Gephardt explained | 


last week. “We finally got across that the 
trade bill isn’t about protectionism; it’s 
about fairness, a two-way street.” 

Over Christmas, Shrum began to cob- 
ble together a new stump speech that al- 
tered the tone of the Gephardt candidacy: 
the new Shrum speech zeroed in on the 
“Establishment” as the cul- 
prit for what was wrong with 
the country. The Establish- 
ment, Gephardt charged, 
was intent on sending jobs 
overseas, cutting Social Se- 
curity and hacking up fam- 
ily farms for agribusinesses. 
It was a brazen act of rein- 
vention: Gephardt’s previ- 
ous message touted his abili- 
ty as a Washington insider 
to work within the corridors 
of power; now he was 
preaching the politics of 
resentment. 

Suddenly the earnest, 
Howdy Doody-ish Mid- 
westerner became an old- 
fashioned firebrand. He had 
found a voice that worked. 
“Dick has touched a deep- 
seated fear about the eco- 
nomic future of the nation,” says Kirk 
O'Donnell, president of the Center for 
National Policy, a Democratic-oriented 
think tank. “This is powerful stuff.” 

The other candidates immediately 
blasted Gephardt for blatant opportun- 
ism. In New Hampshire, Paul Simon put 
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Social Security benefits. But Gep- 
hardt is unruffled by the charges 
of hypocrisy: “All great political 
leaders have changed their 
minds in response to changing 
circumstances, It’s silly to be rig- 
id on things when circumstances 
change.” 

In fairness, some of the trans- 
formation reflects an evolution- 
ary tilt from right to left during 
eleven years in Congress. In the 
past three months, however, 
Gephardt has performed a daz- 
zling political pirouette. It began 
last November, when he met 
with his aides to figure out why, 
after more than 100 days of cam- 
paigning in Iowa, he was losing 
support in the polls. Gephardt 
was frustrated and demoralized; 
he just wasn’t connecting with 
voters. His technical speeches on 
trade were either boring or off- 
putting. So Gephardt suggested 
using examples of American 
products that cost much more in 
Asia. This, he thought, would 
provide concrete evidence of 
what he meant by unfair trade 








SAA. Loe Onl NS Oe 
The K-Car Fallacy 


The most effective commercial during the lowa campaign was 
Richard Gephardt's distillation of a complex trade problem into 
a single, memorable example. “A $10,000 Chrysler K-car costs 
$48,000 in Korea by the time they slap on nine separate taxes 
and tariffs,” the candidate declared in television spots. 

While the message rightly called attention to South Korea’s 
barriers against foreign automobiles, the facts are that a K-car 
would retail for just under $28,000, not $48,000, in Korea. And 
Japan, not Detroit, would be the main beneficiary if Korean barriers 
were eased. 

Gephardt’s lament aside, the K-car is not exactly a symbol of 
American technological prowess. The car was hastily introduced 
by Chrysler in the late 1970s to help stave off bankruptcy; the 
company has since shifted its focus to more stylish and advanced 
models. In the U.S., the K-car ranks far behind the Ford Escort and 
Chevrolet Cavalier. Chrysler has never even seriously tried to sell 
K-cars in places like Europe, where tariffs are not a factor. 

Instead of complaining that America cannot sell an aging prod- 
uct to consumers who are unlikely to want it, presidential candi- 
dates would do better to stress that the U.S. economy will be 
strong in the 1990s only if Americans make and sell products that 
the rest of the world finds irresistible. 
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on tough radio ads outlining issue 
after issue in which “Congress- 
man Gephardt” said one thing 
while “Candidate Gephardt” 
said another. Michael Dukakis 
accused Gephardt of being “pro- 
tectionist” and having 19th cen- 
tury ideas about trade. Even sev- 
eral of Gephardt’s former staffers 
described his new persona as 
contrived. Don Foley, who quit 
as his press secretary three 
months ago, told friends, “Some 
days he doesn’t even know who 
he is.” 

The new strategy comes easi- 
ly to Gephardt because he, more 
than any other Democratic can- 
didate, has an instinct to please, 
an inclination to tell people what 
he thinks they want to hear. Yet 
he is tapping a real well of dis- 
content and economic national- 
ism. Such a message plays well in 
regions where times are hard and 
resentment is ready to be roused. 
But it is hardly a blueprint for 


governing. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/ 
Manchester 
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Robertson and the Reagan Gap 








It would be wrong, and dangerous, to ignore the chord he is striking 
By Garry Wills 


Culture and Public Policy at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has written six books on American Presidents, 
most recently Reagan’s America. This is the first in 
a series of analyses he will be writing for TIME. 
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A moral alarm clock is going off in America, and not many 
politicians hear it. Pat Robertson does, and so do more of his fel- 
low citizens than we less godly folk have been willing to admit. 
“The press missed the Reagan Revolution,” Robertson told me 
recently, and it is true that much of what Robertson is saying— 
about prayer in schools, abortion, collectivism, the Supreme 
Court, creationism, drugs and homosexuality—has been part of 
the Reagan message at one time or another. Only Robertson 
means it. 

Reagan meant it too, but only intermittently. He was more 
apt to look to his horoscope on any 
working day than to scriptural warn- 
ings about the last times. Nonetheless, 
Reagan did have an uncanny ability 
to address the spiritual discomfort of 
his followers, their sense that America 
was ceasing to be what it had always 
been in its own citizens’ eyes: a moral 








nation. Reagan renewed the sense of 
an America shaped historically by 
spiritual hungers. He intuited that 
whatever the legal arrangements of 
church and state, belief in America 
and belief in God have been interre- 
lated in the actual experience of most 
Americans through most of their his- 
tory. These were reciprocal sources of 
strength as recently as in the life of 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

Yet that intertwining of beliefs 
has raveled out swiftly in our time. 
Americans see their children grow- 
ing up in an atmosphere abuzz with 
libidinous solicitings, sitting trans- 
fixed before Technicolor celebra- 
tions of greed and lust and violence, 
lured through many conduits toward 
experiment with drugs or rebellion, 
Authority is undermined, they feel, 
as parents drift apart or desert the 
home, to be replaced by teachers 
who are themselves morally adrift as 
they try to control student bodies 
bordering on thuggery. Pornography 
that would not have been admitted 
to most communities’ theaters is now available on home 
screens by cable or VCR. Divorce, open “living arrangements” 
by the unmarried, declared homosexuality abrade the nerves 
of those who were taught that the stable family is the norm of 
society. 

The signs of moral revolt have been there for some time. The 
Equal Rights Amendment was defeated because its foes could 
portray it as weakening the family. The Democrats have their 
moralists of the family, Jesse Jackson making it part of his politi- 
cal program to stop “babies making babies.” Edward Kennedy 
and Gary Hart have been rejected as political leaders because of 
their failures as family men. The wife of Albert Gore is even cru- 
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sading against “satanic” lyrics in rock songs. Since Gore’s fund 
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Robertson offers 
Reaganism without the 
actor’s human face 





raising with Hollywood liberals was hurt by his wife's censori- 
ousness, Gail Sheehy made an attempt at “de-Tippering” Gore 
in a recent article, pointedly noting that Gore attends raunchy 
nightclub acts. On Super Tuesday, Gore may find Tipper a more 
important ally than Norman Lear when it comes to ordinary 
voters. America has until very recently been a moralist and a | 
moralizing country. 

But the most glaring evidence of a moral hunger in today’s 
electorate has been, as Robertson points out, the Reagan popu- 
larity. Though Reagan accomplished little on the “social issues,” 
his annual addresses to religious broadcasters and antiabortion- 
ists appealed to many Americans beyond the hard core of Pente- 
costalists or Evangelicals. Most Americans nodded along with 
Reagan’s regular mentions of prayer, his claim that he survived 
assassination by a special providence of God, his assertion that 
all the answers to life’s problems can be found in the Bible. 
, Though his own marriage has suf- 
» fered all the disruptions of our hedo- 
= nistic times and his Administration 
& has been riddled with venality, Rea- 

gan somehow retained the air of a 
model family man, decent and moral. 
He is the Houdini of politics, who al- 
ways pulls the old-fashioned values 
out of a space helmet. He teased up a 
taste for miracles in his audience, for 
“just saying no” and making the mod- 
ern world—a vaster threat than any 
hurricane—go away. 

That yearning for moral reassur- 
ance is not likely to find satisfaction in 
the regular Republican candidates 
this year—certainly not in the un- 
burning Bush or the mournful Dole. 
Even Jack Kemp got left in the count- 
inghouse to pine for evanescing gold 
The Republican Party is suffering 
from a Reagan Gap. The lack of a 
convincing heir to the treasures of af- 
fection stored up by Reagan led Pat 
Buchanan last year to toy with the 
idea of running for President himself, 
and no wonder. When believers said 
over the years, “Let Reagan be Rea- 
gan,” they often meant, “Let him be 
Buchanan.” 

Even Reagan could not be Rea- 
gan in his own followers’ sense. For 
one thing, it would be a full-time job. 
But Robertson can be that kind of 
Reagan, and then some. Robertson 

offers Reaganism without the actor's human face. Many will no 
doubt draw the line at faith healing, but we should treat with 
some caution the arguments being used to dismiss or diminish 
the Robertson phenomenon. For instance: 

> That he cannot go beyond his base of Pentecostalists and 
Evangelicals. Even if that were true, his base is a large one, 
enough to have important influence on the party. It made up 
roughly 20% of Reagan’s vote in 1984. Besides, the true believers 
have a large halo of almost believers: in a TIME poll last month, 
one-third of Americans called themselves born-again. Robert- 
son has the highest negative ratings of any candidate; 56% of 
likely Republican voters nationwide say their impression of him 
is unfavorable, compared with only 15% who say that of Dole. 
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Also, more than 70% of the nation agrees that “it is important to 
maintain a strict separation between church and state.” Yet the 
polls clearly show the source of Robertson’s latent strength, es- 
pecially in caucus states. Hal Quinley of the polling firm Yanke- 
lovich Clancy Shulman says there is a core group of about 20% of 
those eligible to vote that is highly receptive to Robertson's evan- 
gelical message and can be mobilized to participate in a caucus. 
In addition, 57% of the country agrees with the statement that 
“we are a religious nation and religious values should serve as a 
guide to what our political leaders do in office.” 

> That many of his voters are first-timers who may be one-tim- 
ers. Robertson is bringing in new voters, but they are people who 
have been specifically mobilized by a sense of mission, by the 
feeling that they must “take back” this country for God. The po- 
liticizing of the religious right has been going on for decades, as 
Jeffrey Hadden and Anson Shupe document in their forthcom- 
ing book, Televangelism, Power, and Politics. The Robertson vot- 
ers are first-timers for reasons that make it unlikely that they 
will be one-timers. 

> That voters with low income and education, like many of Rob- 
ertson’s supporters, are traditionally less active and influential in 
party politics. Then why are so many candidates using a populist 
appeal this year, which delib- 
erately seeks a low base in the 
social scale? Iowa returns 
showed that half of Robert- 
son's people did not go to col- 
lege (for Bush that total was 
299%), and 41% of them made 
$30,000 or less a year (com- 
pared with 26% of Bush's 
total). 

But the lower incomes of 
Robertson's followers are due 
in part to the fact that he got 
the youngest vote in Iowa, just 
as President Reagan carried 
the young in 1984. A 1979 
study by the Princeton Reli- 
gion Research Center found 
that 54% of Evangelicals are 
under 50 years of age—a find- 
ing confirmed impressionisti- 
cally when one travels with 
Robertson. His crowds are of- 
ten young parents bringing 
their children with them. In 
terms of education, Christian 
schools, which exact long 
study hours as well as a strict 
social code, are opening at the 
rate of one a day, a movement surpassed earlier only by Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, which raised poor immigrants to 
high educational levels. The Christian schools, like the original 
Catholic ones, are founded to avoid the taint of irreligiosity in 
public schools. 
> That the kook factor will do Robertson in. President Rea- 
gan believes in miracles and carries lucky charms in his pock- 
| et at all times. But he never wrestled with a hurricane on tele- 
vision. Even the glossy Jerry Falwell, with all his equivocal 
gifts, disdains glossolalia. Robertson, on the other hand, de- 
spite his prickliness about being called a television evangelist 
these days, has been captured on video showing all his Pente- 
costal fervor. The networks last week showed clips of him 
waving his arms as he spoke of curing hemorrhoids. In an in- 
terview with David Frost that aired this Sunday, Robertson 
defended the time he prayed on his television show to divert 
the course of Hurricane Gloria, adding of the storm’s subse- 
quent shift toward New York, “I think it was divine interven- 
tion.” Bringing the Holy Ghost in on the cure for hemor- 
rhoids seems, on the face of it, to disqualify the practitioner of 
such “solutions” from sitting with the National Security 
Council in judgment of more complicated matters. 








| based on his communications empire, with its carefully re- 








Americans see their children 
transfixed before Technicolor 
celebrations of greed and lust 





But mockers of Pentecostal gifts must tread warily when 
making fun of miracles. Not only does President Reagan believe 
in them; most of his fellow citizens share that belief in some mea- 
sure or other. According to the University of Chicago's National 
Opinion Research Council, 29% of Americans have had visions 
of some sort, 42% have been in contact with the dead and 67% 
have experienced extrasensory perception. Obviously, there are 
a lot of people out there who believe the spirit of God is touching 
them. Many of them kneel before a television set and, after expe- 
riencing spiritual relief, mail off $10 to an evangelist. Some peo- 
ple who disapprove of this may be spending ten times that 
amount for time with a therapist or counseling group, with re- 
sults not necessarily more satisfying. Religious people of various 
kinds may feel insulted if Robertson’s belief is ridiculed. There 
are many products of Christian schools reading sophisticated de- 
fenses of their position, books like C.S. Lewis’ Miracles; A Pre- 
liminary Study. 
> That Robertson’s organizing triumph is a secular technique 


fined computer lists. Actually, Robertson’s secular savvy is 

overrated. He talks often about Yale law school but not about 

the bar exam he flunked. He boasts of his business skills, | 

though he was taken in by a 

con woman who promised 

= him the Hunt family’s inher- 

* itance. He bred vipers in his 
bosom called Tammy Faye 
and Jim. Like John Kenne- 
dy, he had a phantom expe- 
rience with a London univer- 
sity that eerily grew in later | 
résumés. His principal books | 
were written “with” profes- 
sional writers, and he is un- 
easy and defensive when 
asked about that. 

If the Second Coming, 
which Robertson has said will 
be televised worldwide by sat- 
ellite, had occurred on the 
night after the Michigan cau- 
cuses, his principal organizer, 
R. Mare Nuttle, would have 
missed it, because, afler care- 
fully adjusting the outsize ear- 
phones to his pocket-size tele- 
vision set, he found that the 
batteries were dead. Craning 
over Nuttle’s shoulder in the 
staff van was Connie Snapp, 
the “communications direc- 

tor” of the campaign, who had tried to bring her candidate into 

Michigan and leave the traveling press behind (a maneuver so 

foolish that the staff man with the candidate disregarded it). 

What slickness the campaign has tends to undo itself out of dis- 

trust for the rest of the world, as in the duplicate tallying of cau- 

cus returns in Iowa, a state noted for its clean politics. What 
makes Robertson a threat is not the medium but, precisely, the 
message 

Thus Robertson's foes must be careful about overkill. Calling 
him an Ayatullah points toa truth not intended—that religion is 

a powerful national force, not only in exotic places but also in 

their own familiar country. Americans need to become more at- | 

tuned to their country’s desires before concluding that today’s 
moral crisis is easily handled with secular expertise. Pat Robert- 
son’s practiced intimacy, his instant if shallow friendliness, may 
frighten some. But it reassures others exactly because he is not 
theatrical or compelling (as, say, an earlier televangelist, Fulton 

Sheen, was), That breathy and winking chuckle we heard, de- 

bate after debate, did not constitute a last laugh by any means. 

But we are going to suffer that chuckle’s soft abrasions for a long 

time—for as long as we remain deaf to the alarm bells it re- 

sponds to, 
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On February 13, 1988, | 


after two years 

of serious injuries, 
Debbie Armstrong 
proudly took her place 
with the U.S. Ski Team 
to defend her 

Olympic gold medal 

at 9:21 a.m. 

Bulova watch time. 
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should go a long way towards proving 
we've been saying all along: Volvos are built to go a long 
at The funny thing is, Irv didn’t buy his Volvo because it 
was rugged, reliable and built to last. 
“T just liked the way it looked?’ he says. : 
But after 21 years and one million miles, * 
he’s quick to add, “I like the way it drives, too” 
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L.A. lawlessness: Washington, above; Toshima; and Westwood Village near the murder scene 
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The Price of LifeinLosAngeles | 


Is one killing in Westwood worse than hundreds in the ghetto? 





he glittering enclave of restaurants, 

shops and theaters in Westwood Vil- 
lage, on Los Angeles’ affluent West Side, 
seems a world away from the mean streets 
of South Central Los Angeles, where gang 
warfare took more than 100 innocent lives 
last year. But the ghetto violence occa- 
sionally spills beyond its borders. Last 
month Karen Toshima, a 27-year-old 
graphic artist, was caught in the cross fire 
of rival drug gangs and died on the side- 


walk outside a fancy restaurant. The Los | 


Angeles establishment reacted with hor- 
ror, Newspapers and television headlined 
the story for days. Police patrols in 
Westwood tripled, and the L.A.P.D. as- 
signed a 30-member antigang unit to cap- 
ture Toshima’s killer. City Councilman 
Zev Yaroslavsky, who represents 
Westwood and is a likely candidate for 
mayor, offered a $25,000 reward for 
information 

Across town, ten days later, Alma Lee 
Washington was silting in her wheelchair 
in the doorway of her rundown two-bed- 
room house in South Central Los Angeles 
when hoodlums driving by opened fire 
with a .45-cal. handgun. Washington, 67, 
was killed by a bullet that struck her in 
the right eye. Yet her slaying got scant at- 
tention. Footage of the grieving family 
was not the top story on the evening news. 
The Los Angeles Herald Examiner buried 
her death in a small note. The Los Ange- 
les Times, which had been splashing the 
Westwood shoot-out across the top of its 
metro section, treated the Washington 
killing as a short follow-on. Two officers 
were assigned to the case 

Death may be the great equalizer, but 
in Los Angeles some deaths are more 
equal than others. Black and Hispanic 
leaders angrily contrasted the uproar over 
Toshima’s killing to the indifference 
about violence in their neighborhoods. 
“There is a deep feeling in the community 
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that the philosophy of the police depart- 
ment is to ‘let them kill each other’ in 
South Central L.A.,” says State Assem- 
blywoman Maxine Waters. “The black 
community has known for years that a 
problem is not a problem until it hits the 


| white community.” 


“That’s empty, inflammatory rheto- 
ric,” responds L.A.P.D, Spokesman Wil- 
liam Booth. Westwood got its beefed-up 
patrols, authorities say, because of the 
many well-heeled shoppers and tourists 
drawn there. But South Central resi- 
dents have watched in recent years as 
the predominantly white precincts of 
the city defeated two proposed property- 
tax increases to add to Los Angeles’ un- 
derstaffed police force. Los Angeles, 
with 3.3 million people, has an autho- 
rized police force of just 7,350 officers; 
Chicago, with a population of 3 million, 
has 12,500. In the wake of Karen Toshi- 
ma’s killing, the Los Angeles city coun- 
cil voted to hire an additional 150 offi- 
cers, for which it now must find $9.3 
million a year 

Black leaders do not expect to see 
many extra police patrolling the beat in 
their districts. The L.A.P.D. has refused to 
make public how its forces are allotted. 
Councilwoman Gloria Molina claims that 
the department assigns police equally, 
whether the crime is the theft of a BMW 
in West Los Angeles or the killing of a 
black youngster in Watts. She has at- 
tached an amendment to the city budget 
to force Police Chief Daryl Gates to reveal 
his formula for deploying his forces. 


Police have made arrests in both 


cases, but this is not likely to end the de- 


bate over life and death in Los Angeles 
Not many of the 387 gang-related killings 
in Los Angeles County last year ended 
with a press conference announcing an 
By Margaret B. Carlson. 
Reported by Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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Nofziger’s Turn 


Another Reagan aide is guilty 





he intent of the 1978 Ethics in Gov- 

ernment Act is clear enough: to pro- 
hibit former federal officials from selling 
their influence with friends in Govern- 
ment. The law is not unduly restrictive. A 
would-be lobbyist must wait only one year 
after leaving the Government before con- 
tacting his old associates. Yet Congress 
wrote such ambiguous language into the 
law that until last week no one had ever 
been convicted of violating it 

The hapless precedent setter was Lyn 
Nofziger, 63, a onetime California news- 
man who served as Ronald Reagan’s po- 
litical director until January 1982. After a 
16-day trial, a federal jury in Washington 
found Nofziger guilty of illegally contact- 
ing the White House for three clients of 
his “communications” firm. They were: 
New York City’s scandal-plagued Wed- 
tech Corp., which paid Nofziger’s agency 
$1 million to help secure an Army small- 
engine contract; Fairchild Republic Co., 
which paid his firm $25,000 to promote 
continued federal funding of A-10 anti- 
tank aircraft; and the National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, a mar- 
itime union that retained him at $90,000 a 
year to advocate the use of more civilian 
seamen on US. fleet support ships 

Nofziger’s lawyers did not deny that 
on April 8, 1982, he wrote to Edwin 
Meese, then Counsellor to the President, 
urging that Wedtech get the $32 million 
Army contract. They conceded that Nof- 
ziger talked to National Security Council 
aides on Sept. 24, 1982, about the Fair- 
child planes and wrote to a Meese deputy 
on Aug. 20 of that year about the seaman 
jobs. But these overtures 
did not violate the Eth- 
ics Act, they argued, be- 
cause the law prohibits 
lobbying only on mat- ; 
ters of “direct and sub- 


stantial interest” to the 
contacted agencies 
Federal District 


Judge Thomas Flannery 
noted that the law is 
“hardly a model of clar- 
ity.” Even so, he instruct- 
ed the jurors, they did not 
have to find that the issue “was of major 
importance to the White House as com- 
pared to other matters” to conclude that 
the law had been violated. Under those 
instructions, the jury found Nofziger 
guilty on three of four counts 

Nofziger dismissed his crime as being 
“kind of like running a stop sign.” How- 
ever, il carries a possible prison sentence 
of six years. Ironically, another indepen- 
dent counsel, Whitney North Seymour, 
had viewed the Ethics Act as “riddled 
with loopholes.” Instead of using it 
against Michael Deaver, another Reagan 
aide turned lobbyist, Seymour successfully 
prosecuted him in December for lying 
about his lobbying. L 





Convicted 
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NEW LIFE FOR YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE. 
THE TRAVELERS UNIVERSAL LIFE. 


In nature, the egg provides ideal protection and the opportunity 
for growth. 

The Travelers’ Universal Life does the same. 

You have the life insurance protection you need. Plus the tax-deferred 
growth opportunity you want. 

It’s a combination that assures you'll provide your family or business 
with all the necessities—and a few of the luxuries—of life. 

To finance your home, educate your children, expand your business, 
fund your retirement or start a new venture. 

The Travelers’ Universal Life is aggressively managed to return a com- 
petitive yield. Without incurring a high risk. All backed by one of America’s 
strongest insurance and financial experts. The Travelers. 

Learn more about Universal Life. Call your Independent Travelers 


Agent or Broker. Protect your life with a golden investment opportunity. 
The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, CT 06183. 


Thelravelers} 


belebicdecicomeatiaeomeach@inlecsicm 
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MISSISSIPPI When those cotton weights are rotten. . . 


NAVY 


Black Sea 
Crash Course 


Freedom of navigation, a prin- 
ciple the U.S. Navy fought to 
assert against Libya in the 
Gulf of Sidra in 1986, was at 
stake again last week in the 
Black Sea. Two U.S. warships, 
the destroyer Caron and the 
cruiser Yorktown, sailed about 
ten miles off the Crimean pen- 
insula in the Soviet Union. The 
ships were warned that they 
were violating Soviet territori- 
al waters and then were 
bumped, the Caron by a Soviet 
patrol craft and the Yorktown 
by a destroyer. Damage was 
slight, and there were no 
casualties. 

The Soviets claim a twelve- 
territorial limit, while 
the US. asserts the so-called 
right of innocent passage, 
which permits ships to stay 
on course even when they cut 
across that limit. The Soviets 
might well question the term 
innocent, knowing that the 
Caron is packed with high- 
powered intelligence-gather- 
ing gear. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Snitch a Bale 


Of Cotton 


Most inmates of the state peni- 
tentiary in Parchman, Miss., 
are run-of-the-mill, old-style 


cons. But a few may have 








switched to high-tech crime, 
diverting prison products for 
profit. When a trailerload of 
cotton rolled out of the pen, its 
weight seemed in good order 
on the institution’s computer 
records. Yet two weeks ago it 
was discovered that when the 
cotton arrived at a nearby gin, 
it was light by more than 
90,000 Ibs. The missing cotton, 
worth $20,000, seems to have 
been shipped elsewhere. 

Prison authorities are fo- 
cusing their probe on an em- 
bezzler serving a 30-year term. 
The suspect, a clerk in the 
prison-industries program, has 
his own computer terminal. He 
is also suspected of participat- 
ing in a scheme to doctor 
$50,000 worth of money 
orders. 


On Remote 
Control 


Overcoming his actor’s vanity, 
Ronald Reagan reluctantly 
Started using a hearing aid in 
1983 to correct an impairment 
suffered some 40 years earlier, 
when a pistol was fired close to 
his right ear during a filming 
session. To balance his hear- 
ing, the President later put a 
second device in his left ear. 
Last week Reagan, 77, began 
sporting new hearing aids 
that come with a _ half-inch- 
thick, credit-card-size remote | 
control. 

The tiny devices, which 
fit completely inside the Pres- 
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WHITE HOUSE Turned on 
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ident’s ear canals, contain so- 
phisticated circuitry that al- 
lows Reagan to control their 
volume and eliminate tele- 
phone feedback by pressing 
buttons on the remote unit. 
The $1,900 mini-aids have an 
improved “noise suppression” 
feature that can filter out an- 
noying background distrac- 
tions 
from the press corps. 


Busting the 
Tac Squad 


Houston’s Southeast Tactical 
Response Unit personified zeal 
and derring-do: the nine police 
officers smashed crack houses 
and nabbed drug dealers, rack- 
ing up 500 arrests in two years. 
But last week prosecutors 
moved to throw out more than 
100 pending cases, as all nine 
officers stood suspended for al- 
legedly falsifying records, 
planting evidence and lying in 
court to win convictions. 

“They were the New Cen- 
turions all over again,” said 
District Attorney John 
Holmes. “They were frustrated 
at all the legal rules, so they cut 
corners.” A Harris County 
grand jury is probing the scan- 
dal, but prosecution of the nar- 
cotics officers may be difficult 
because so many of their tar- 
gets were case-hardened crimi- 
nals. Ironically, a few of the 
dealers bagged by the unit and 
now in prison may be eligible 
for pardons. 





NAVY The cruiser Yorktown in quieter waters 


like shouted questions | 
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Ars Longa, Vita 
Brevis 


The CIA is expanding its head- 
quarters in Langley, Va., and, 
like many civic-minded build- 


1% of its construction costs to 
works of art. Since ordinary 
taxpayers are not allowed into 
the intelligence agency’s head- 
quarters, none of them will 
ever see the CIA art. The 
amount of money involved is 
similarly secret, because that 
would reveal the extent of the 
construction plans. But the CIA 
wants to make sure that no bad 
choices are made. So it has 
asked the General Services 
Administration to select its art. 

The ever careful GSA 
turned to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, and the NEA 
duly selected half a dozen can- 
didates. As for what the CIA 
actually wanted of them, the 
agency proposed these specifi- 
cations: “This art should re- 
flect life in all its positive as- 
pects (e.g., truth, justice, 
courage, liberty, etc.). It should 
engender feelings of well-be- 
ing, hope, promise and such. It 
should not produce or reflect 
negative attitudes, political ex- 
pressions, or feelings of futility. 
The art should respect sensitiv- 
ilies against sexual, sexist, 
race, ethnic or other related 
slurs. . . It should be forceful in 
style and manner; and be 
breathtaking in its beauty.” 

Could anyone in Moscow 
do better? 
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America’s best-selling mini-van* 

Your first look tells you Aerostar is a 
superbly versatile mini-van, with a style all 
its own. Its design is sleek, modern, aero- 
dynamic. The wind works for it, not against 
it. With luxurious touches throughout and 
its special options, Ford Aerostar is America’s 
best-selling mini-van. 

New Eddie Bauer style. 

This year there's a sporty 
model with dual front Captain's Chairs, 
special two-tone paint, unique interior 
appointments, and more. It’s Aerostar with 
the good looks of the great outdoors! 


Designed to move you. 

But Aerostar’s success isn’t based only on 
distinctive looks. Its standard 3.0L V-6 has 
multi-port Electronic Fuel Injection for easier 
starting and smooth running. It delivers a 
spirited 145 horsepower. That's greater than 
any Chrysler mini-van. And it’s powerful 
enough to tow an impressive 4900 Ibs** 


Living room. 

Aerostar's advanced styling gives you loads 
of useable space. It comfortably seats up to 
7 people.* Or remove both rear seats, and 
create 139 cu. ft. of cargo space. You can 
even convert Aerostar into a sleeper with the 


Nobody does it better... 
the 1988 Ford Aerostar. 








folding seat-bed option.* All this in a mini- 
van that’s a breeze to handle and park, prac- 
tically anywhere, even inside your garage. 
6-Year/60,000-Mile Powertrain Warranty. 
Covers major powertrain 
components for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles. Restric- 
tions and deductible 


apply. Also, parapet dealers back their 
customer-paid work with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee, good for as long as you 
own your vehicle. Ask to see these limited 
warranties when you visit your Ford Dealer. 


Ford. Best-Built American Trucks...seven 
years running. 

Based on an average of owner-reported 
problems in a series of surveys of '81-'87 
models designed and built in North America. 
At Ford, “Quality is Job 1” 

*Based on manufacturer's reported mode! year retail deliveries through 
July 31, 1987. **When properly equipped. Towing rating is reduced by 


passenger and cargo weight in towing vehicle With optional rear 
bench seat. Seat-bed optional on XL only 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? ( Sord Y 
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AFGHANISTAN 





ince the December summit be- 
tween Ronald Reagan and Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, Moscow has 
been dropping ever more arresting 
hints of its readiness to bring home the 
115,000 Soviet troops in Afghanistan. 
Last week the man at the top flashed the 
clearest signal yet, and it sent peace hopes 
soaring. In a move clearly timed to cap- 
ture a wide audience, a Soviet broadcaster 
interrupted a prime-time television show- 
ing of the 1958 film based on Mikhail Sho- 
lokhov’s classic, And Quiet Flows the Don, 
to read an announcement from Gorba- 
chev. There are “considerable chances,” 
said the General Secretary’s statement, 
that the next round of peace talks on Af- 
ghanistan “will become the final one.” 
Senior Soviet officials have said just 
that many times since 1982, when the Ge- 
neva talks began, but the champion of 
glasnost sounded as if he meant business. 
He leavened his remarks with modest but 
significant new concessions on the last 
major unresolved issue at the talks, a 
timetable for a Soviet withdrawal. He said 
Moscow would evacuate its troops over 
ten months, a time span tantalizingly 
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Goodbye to all that? A Soviet soldier waves as his unit leaves Kunduz near the Soviet border 








We Really 
Must Go 


The Soviets hurry to bring Ivan home 


close to the eight months demanded by 
the West. Addressing a key U.S. concern, 
he said that a “relatively greater portion” 
of the forces could leave at the beginning 
of the period. If those gestures satisfied 
the other parties to the conflict, he said, 
Soviet tanks might start clanking home- 
ward as soon as May 15—close to the 
date, not coincidentally, when Reagan is 
expected to arrive in Moscow for the next 
superpower summit. 

Gorbachev's flourish did the trick. The 
next day Diego Cordovez, the United Na- 
tions mediator in the Afghan talks, an- 
nounced that representatives from Paki- 
stan and the Soviet-backed government in 
Afghanistan, the two formal parties to the 
talks, would sit down again in Geneva on 
March 2. Said the U.N. diplomat: “The 
gap [on the time span] has been closed toa 
point where I think a specific agreement at 
Geneva is clearly foreseeable.” U.S. offi- 
cials were also pleased. Said a senior Rea- 
gan Official: “The move shows a boldness 
on the part of Gorbachev. If the Soviets 
withdraw, it will allow him to concentrate 
on perestroika [economic restructuring].” 
For months it has been apparent that 
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Gorbachev's unstated goal is strikingly similiar to Richard Nixon's in Viet Nam. 
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Scene from the war: as the last obstacles to peace 


Moscow wants to quit a war that has 
claimed as many as 30,000 Soviet and 
more than | million Afghan lives, and 
sent at least 3 million Afghans fleeing to 
Pakistan and Iran. But Gorbachev's un- 
stated goal—strikingly similar to the Nix- 
on Administration’s declared policy in 
Viet Nam—seems to be two-pronged: not 
merely to pull out Soviet troops but also to 
prolong the life of the Soviet-installed 
government of Najibullah, also known as 
Najib, the former secret police chief who 
took power in 1986. 

In the process, Gorbachev has thrown 
Washington, Pakistan and the rebel mu- 
Jahedin off balance. “Gorbachev has tak- 
en the initiative,” said a U.S. observer 
close to the Geneva talks. “If there is no 
peace agreement, people will blame us.” 
The Reagan Administration seems un- 
sure whether to trust Soviet intentions 
and the outcome of the Geneva talks. 
“Right now,” said an Administration offi- 
cial, “there are loopholes big enough to 
drive a truck through.” 

Nonetheless, the Kremlin’s willing- 
ness to deal at all reflects deep frustration 
with its eight-year misadventure in Af- 
ghanistan. In a recent poll of Muscovites 
by the Soviet Academy of Sciences and 
the French polling organization IPSOS, 
53% of respondents favored total with- 
drawal. Even worse, Najib has failed to 
gain significant support despite launching 
a “national reconciliation” effort in which 
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the burly leader disavowed Communism 
and offered bribes to win supporters. The 
war, meanwhile, is going disastrously for 
the Soviets. Says Alex Alexiev, a senior 
analyst at the Rand Corp. “They are at 
their wits’ end.” 

Just after Gorbachev 
took office in 1985, the So- 
viets intensified the war 
and appeared to gain 
ground. Deadly Mi-24 heli- 
copters and élite Spetsnaz 
commando units regularly 
ambushed rebel units and 
supply caravans with dev- 
astating effect: mujahedin 
casualties rose to all-time 
highs. Then the Reagan 
Administration began ship- 
ping Stingers, those com- 
pact but lethal antiaircraft 
missiles, to the guerrillas. 
Soon the air war turned 
around. By one conservative estimate, the 
Soviets last year alone lost 270 aircraft 
worth about $2.2 billion. 

Today the mujahedin have all but rid 
the skies of Mi-24s and MiG and Sukhoi jet 
fighter-bombers. Last week TIME’s Robert 
Schultheis visited Jaji, an area in eastern 
Afghanistan where helicopter ambushes 
once forced the rebels to live like hunted 
hares. Resistance trucks now move 
through the area in daylight, and the guer- 

| rillas have built a rudimentary hospital. 
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How long for Najib? 


“When we were weak,” says Commander 
Anwar, a local leader, “the Soviets didn’t 
want to talk at all. They are only talking 
now because we are strong.” 

Yet as Washington, Islamabad and the 
rebels are all learning, suc- 
cess in negotiations can 
prove as tricky as winning 
on the battlefield. In Wash- 
ington there has been wide- 
spread confusion in recent 
weeks about when the U.S. 
would cut off aid to the resis- 
tance under a peace agree- 

ent. Some U.S. officials 
have said that the assistance 
would be gradually reduced 
as the Soviets pull out. But 
the U.S. has already agreed, 
through the Pakistani nego- 
tiators in the U.N.-spon- 
sored Geneva talks, to cut 
off military aid ($630 mil- 
lion in 1987) at the point when the Soviets 
begin to withdraw. Fearing that the muja- 
hedin may be left exposed to attack by the 
Soviets, U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz declared last month that the Soviet 
withdrawal must be “front-end loaded,” 
meaning that large numbers of troops must 
leave early on. Gorbachev appeared to ac- 
cept that demand last week. But U.S. offi- 
cials still fear that the Soviets might wait 
until the last minute to pull out 20,000 men 
in élite units that do most of the fighting. 
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begin to fall in Geneva, rebels in Nangarhar province fire a recoilless rifle during an attack on a government outpost 


Some U.S. analysts believe that 
Washington is going too easy on Moscow. 
The Geneva talks, which the US. en- | 
dorses, do not cover key issues like contin- 
ued Soviet military aid to the Kabul re- 
gime that leave the door open for Moscow 
to exercise considerable influence in Af- 
ghanistan after withdrawal. In fact, in 
talks with the Soviets, the State Depart- | 
ment has appeared willing to make con- | 
cessions—for instance, countenancing an | 
Afghan-Soviet defense pact—so long as 
the Soviets remove their troops. “It is high 
time,” says Analyst Alexiev, “for the Ad- 
ministration to realize that the only way 
to stop the bloodshed in Afghanistan is an 
unconditional Soviet withdrawal.” 

The issue most likely to undermine the 
Geneva talks is the question of who will sign 
the peace agreement for Afghanistan. Six 
weeks ago Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze announced that Moscow 
would accept any neutral Kabul regime, 
even without a Communist element, and 
Gorbachev last week claimed that who gov- 
erns Afghanistan is “none of our business.” 

However that sounded, Gorbachev 
was by no means washing his hands of 
Najib. Said a Pentagon analyst: “It is 
somewhat naive to think that the Soviets 
will withdraw and leave a Communist re- 
gime to collapse.” Sure enough, Moscow 
last week pressed Islamabad to drop its 
objection to dealing with Najib. To drive 
home that point, Yuli Vorontsov, First 




















Deputy Foreign Minister, visited Islam- 
abad to deliver a vague threat. Said he: 
“Any delays in the signing of the accords 
from now on will not be of the Soviet 
Union’s making. We don’t know who will 
take that responsibility.” Continued ter- 
rorist bombings in Pakistan, almost cer- 
tainly the work of Kabul’s agents, under- 
score Moscow’s ire. 

Pakistani President Mohammed Zia 
ul-Haq, as Moscow fully realizes, is in a 
tight spot. Says Zain Noorani, Pakistan’s 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: “We 
don’t just want an agreement, we want an 
agreement that can be implemented.” 
Specifically, Pakistan needs the coopera- 
tion of the seven-party mujahedin alliance 
to proceed with the peace agreement. Yet 
the guerrilla leadership will not accept an 
agreement with Najib. If Pakistan deals 
with him anyway, the results will proba- 
bly be chaotic. The rebels would lose their 
arms pipeline—including the Stingers— 
and face a potent Soviet force for at least 
several months. Continued fighting would 
deter the more than 2 million Afghan refu- 
gees in Pakistan from returning home. 
Skeptics like Yossef Bodansky, an analyst 
of Soviet military affairs, believe that Mos- 
cow relishes such a scenario: it would leave 
the resistance weakened, Pakistan 
drained by the refugees’ presence and Na- 
jib, with Soviet help, in power. 


he resistance leadership, based 

mostly in the Pakistani city of Pe- 

shawar, is not much help to its 

hosts. Islamabad is leaning heavily 
on the seven resistance leaders to propose, 
| asan alternative to Najib’s regime, a tran- 
sitional government acceptable to Mos- 
cow and Kabul. “Zia is telling us not to be 
so stubborn,” said one of the seven. Last 
week they agreed that a new government 
would be open to “good Muslims,” but the 
proposal appeared too vague to have any 
practical value for Islamabad. 

One reason for the lack of progress is 
that after so much sacrifice, the mujahedin 
simply do not want to do business with 
Najib. Says Mohammed Nuristani, a rebel 
fighter: “How can we sit down with a man 
who has killed so many of our friends?” 
Another reason is the rivalry among rebel 
leaders. They range from religious zealots 
like Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, leader of 
Hezb-e-Islami (Gulbuddin), who want to 
erect a theocratic state, to Muslim moder- 
ates like Pir Gailani who favor the tradi- 
tional Afghan way of life. 

So far, the leaders have succeeded in 
sticking together. All sides are reportedly 
stockpiling weapons inside Afghanistan 
should arms supplies be cut or the alliance 
fall apart on the road to Kabul. Mean- 
while, Gulbuddin forces are widely accused 
of attacking other mujahedin units. The 
guerrilla leaders, says an Afghan who deals 
with them, “are trying to transform them- 
selves from a military alliance to a political 
alliance. It is very difficult.”” Moscow is not 
about to allow them much time for that 
transition, either. —By Edward W. Desmond. 
Reported by Ross H. Munro/Islamabad and Nancy 
Traver/Washington 
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“I Wanted to Survive” 








Despite a damning report, Waldheim vows to stay in office 


FF: nearly two years questions have 
swirled around Kurt Waldheim and 
his World War II service with German 
army units that committed atrocities in 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Last week an in- 
ternational panel of historians delivered 
its report on the Austrian President’s con- 
duct as a Wehrmacht lieutenant from 
1942 to 1945. While the government- 
commissioned study found no proof that 
Waldheim, 69, had committed war crimes, 
it said he was “excellently informed” 
about such acts and made no attempt to 
stop them. Waldheim had concealed his 
war record, it added, “until that was no 
longer possible” and even then made “un- 





Waiting to greet a dignitary: he treated the findings as an exoneration 


trustworthy” remarks before the panel. 
The 202-page document plunged Aus- 
tria’s fragile coalition government into cri- 
sis. Amid renewed calls for the President’s 
resignation, the pro-Waldheim People’s 
Party reportedly met with Chancellor 
Franz Vranitzky’s Socialists to discuss how 
to get Waldheim to step down. Karl 
Gruber, a former Foreign Minister and 
longtime Waldheim friend, ignited a fire 
storm of criticism by charging that the six- 
member historians’ panel was filled with 
Waldheim’s “enemies.” He said one mem- 
ber was a Socialist “and the others are of 
Jewish descent.” Vranitzky immediately 
sent apologetic telegrams to the commis- 
sion, and a People’s Party official called 
Gruber’s remarks “catastrophic.” 
Waldheim, meanwhile, showed no 
sign of quitting. Bolstered by polls show- 
ing that most Austrians want him to stay 
in office, Waldheim privately threatened 
to dissolve the government—one of his 
few real powers—unless it rejected the 
document. The Socialists refused the de- 
mand, but Vice Chancellor Alois Mock, 
leader of the People’s Party, charged that 
the panel had overstepped its mandate by 





passing moral judgments. The Cabinet fi- 
nally issued a bland statement noting that 
Panel Chairman Hans-Rudolf Kurz, a 
Swiss military historian, acknowledged 
that his group had found “no personal 
guilty behavior nor participation in war 
crimes” on Waldheim’s part. 

The report was nonetheless filled with | 
damning language. Lieut. Waldheim, it 
found, was “much more than just a sec- 
ond-rate administration officer” and must 
have known of such atrocities as the de- 
portation of 60,000 Greek Jews to Nazi 
concentration camps. While the panel 
conceded that Waldheim “had only ex- 
tremely modest possibilities for resisting 
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the injustice,” it said other German offi- 
cers had disobeyed illegal orders. Conclu- 
sion: “The commission cannot accept 
Waldheim’s excuse that he was uncondi- 
tionally bound to do his military duty.” 

Waldheim publicly treated the report 
as an exoneration. The gist of the study, 
said he, “is that I cannot be accused of 
personal involvement in atrocities.”” With 
rare candor, Waldheim plaintively told 
the Vienna daily Die Presse, “Yes, I ad- 
mit, I wanted to survive” by following or- 
ders. He added: “I have the deepest re- 
spect for all those who resisted. But I ask 
understanding for all the hundreds of 
thousands who didn’t do that, but none- 
theless did not become personally guilty.” 

The Austrian President did win a vic- 
tory of sorts last week when the official 
Yugoslav news agency Tanjug reported 
that a 1942 telegram that allegedly dis- 
patched Yugoslav civilians to transit 
camps on Waldheim’s orders was a likely 
forgery. But that must have been cold 
comfort to Waldheim, who has found that 
while he can try to forget his past, others 
will not. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Gertraud Lessing /Vienna 
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PANAMA 


Noriega’s Money Machine 


His former aides tell of corruption on a grand scale 


FF: two days he sat bent toward a mi- 
crophone under glaring television 
lights, a small man with gray hair and 
rimless glasses who could pass for an 
apothecary. In fact, José I. Blandén had 
been chief political adviser to one of the 
most corrupt dictators in Latin America, 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega of Pan- 
ama. Testifying before a Senate investiga- 
tive subcommittee last week, Bland6on 
said Noriega and his henchmen had 
turned Panama into a “criminal empire,” 
a “gigantic machine” that generated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars through drug 
trafficking, money laundering and 
gunrunning 

Bland6n’s disclosures came just days 
after U.S. grand juries in Tampa and Mi- 
ami indicted Noriega for conspiring with 
drug dealers to ship more than 4,000 Ibs 
of cocaine and more than | million lbs. of 
marijuana to the U.S. through Panama. 
Noriega, head of the Panama Defense 
Forces and de facto ruler of the country 
since 1983, is charged with accepting 
more than $4.6 million in bribes, most of 
it from the so-called Medellin cartel of 
powerful narcotics lords, who are based in 
Colombia's second largest city 

But the bribes are just the tip of a huge 
iceberg. Not since the waning days 
of Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos has a national leader been 
accused of corruption on such an 
enormous scale. Before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Terrorism, Nar- 
cotics and International Commu- 
nications, Blandén alleged that 
Noriega turned many of Panama's 
public institutions—the customs 
and passport offices, the railroad, 
the airports—into a huge kickback 
scheme. Among the beneficiaries: 
scores of army officers, top govern- 
ment Officials and, above all, No- 
riega. By Blandon's account, No- 
riega is the richest man in Panama, 
with a dozen houses, a fleet of auto- 
mobiles and net assets of between 
$200 million and $600 million. 
| “Panama is not in the hands of its 
political leaders,” Blandon said. “It 
is in the hands of drug traffickers.” 

Blandén, who was guarded in 
the hearing room by a squad of U.S 
marshals, was placed under federal 
protection after Noriega dismissed 
him last month as Panama’s consul 
general in New York. Two weeks 
ago he testified before the Miami 
grand jury. Last week he poured 
out such a flood of allegations— 
many of which were unsupported 
by documentary evidence—that 
Subcommittee Chairman John 
Kerry, a Massachusetts Democrat, 
had to ask him to slow down 

















Pilot Carlton, incognito, tells his story 





His boss laughed and demanded $100,000. 


The Senators were particularly inter- 
ested in Bland6n’s disclosures concerning 
the relationship Noriega has had with 
US. intelligence officials. Blandén al- 
leged, for instance, that the CIA had sup- 
plied Noriega with classified information 
on his chief Senate critics, including Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina and Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. In Kennedy's 
case, the reports included the Senator's 
“personal problems,” Bland6n claimed. 

A CIA spokesman said the agency 
“categorically denies” Bland6én’s accusa- 
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Machete in hand, the general samples his birthday cake 














tion. But Senator Alfonse D'Amato of 
New York, one of Noriega’s bluntest an- 
tagonists, said he found Blandon’s charges 
eminently credible. “The fact is,” he said, 
“that Noriega—this thug and racketeer 
has been on the payroll of the CIA for 
many years and remained there, I under- 
stand, until rather recently.” 

Blandon dropped another bombshell 
when he alleged that just before the 1983 
US. invasion of Grenada, Noriega re- 
ceived a telephone call from Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, who asked him to 
warn Cuban Leader Fidel Castro not to 
interfere with the operation. Noriega has | 
long been friendly with the Cuban dicta- 
tor and has been accused of giving him 
US. intelligence data. Of Bland6n’s asser- 
tion, Bush said, “Hogwash.” 

Blandon outlined a series of deals and 
double-deals involving Central American 
conflicts. In 1985, he said, Noriega met 
twice in Panama City with Lieut. Colonel 
Oliver North, a principal figure in the 
Iran-contra affair. North asked Noriega, 
Blandon said, to train contra rebels in 
Panama at a time when the US. was for- 
bidden by law to do so. Noriega agreed, 
Blandon said, though he was at the same 
time selling arms to Marxist insurgents in 
El Salvador. North could not be reached 
for comment 

With the entire 16,000-man Panama 
Defense Forces at his disposal, Noriega 
showed little fear of the violent Colombi- 
an cocaine barons. His former private pi- 
lot Floyd Carlton, who showed up 
§ in the hearing room wearing a 
black hood, told the subcommittee 
that when the Medellin cartel of- 
8 fered Noriega $30,000 to protect 
» drug flights, the general laughed 
* and asked if they thought he was 
begging. Carlton said Noriega 
then demanded, and got, $100,000 
in advance for the first flight, 
$150,000 for the second and 
$200,000 for the third 

Some of last week’s most chill- 
ing testimony came from Ramon 
Milian Rodriguez, who described 
himself as the former chief finan- 
cier for the drug cartel. The slim, 
Cuban-born accountant told how 
he laundered as much as $200 mil- 
lion a month through Panamanian 
and overseas banks. A fervent 
anti-Communist, he said he si- 
phoned funds—TIME has learned 
the amount was in the millions 
into secret accounts set up for the | 
Nicaraguan contras. Administra- 
tion officials have denied knowl- 
edge of any such transaction 

For Noriega’s role in protect- 
ing the money shipments, Rodri- 
guez claimed, the Panamanian 
general received about $10 million 
a month from the cartel. “I paid 
him—in ball-park figures—be- 
tween $320 million and $350 mil- 
lion from 1979 to 1983,” Rodriguez 
testified. In exchange, he main- 
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tained, he was given not only the run of 
Panama’s airports and banking system 
but also the identities of U.S. drug agents 
and the schedules of U.S. Coast Guard 
and Navy drug-surveillance vessels. 
Rodriguez, 36, is now serving 43 years in 
prison. 

Between them, Blandoén and Rodri- 
guez detailed a drug-trafficking opera- 
tion that has spread corruption through- 
out Central and South America. The 
latest victim is Honduras, where top 
army officials are said to have devel- 
oped close ties with drug dealers. The 
U.S. fears that the drug lords will un- 
dermine Honduras’ status as a staging 
area for the contra war and a future 

















democratic bulwark against Sandinista | 


expansion. 

Back in Panama, a defiant Noriega, 
who celebrated his 50th birthday last 
week, responded to the mushrooming 
charges against him with some old-fash- 


ioned Yanqui bashing. To the cheers of | 


peasant supporters, he said his struggle 


with the U.S. was a battle for “national | 
liberation.” He suggested that the US. | 


Southern Command, which maintains 
10,000 troops in Panama, be sent packing. 
As for Blandon, Noriega dismissed him as 
a “Benedict Arnold” and a “paranoid.” 
While Noriega seems firmly en- 
trenched for the moment, the hope among 
US. officials is that his fellow military of- 





MIDDLE EAST 


he Jewish settlement of Ke- 

dumim is only about a mile 
away from the Arab hamlet of 
Kafr Qaddum in the West 
Bank. Until now the residents 
of both rural villages lived and 
let live. Last week the Palestin- 
ian turmoil that has engulfed 
Israel and the occupied territo- 
ries came even to this remote 
spot. As 15 or so Palestinian 
youths manned a rock barri- 
cade across the road leading to 
Kafr Qaddum, a familiar blue 
Volkswagen van braked to a 
halt. Inside were two well- 
known settlers from Kedumim, 
Shimon Kav, 41, and Yosef 
Ferber, 48. The Arab youths 
say they told the driver to go 
away. The settlers say they 
were pelted with stones, and in self-de- 
fense Kav sprayed bullets from an Uzi 
submachine gun. Abdul Basset Mahmoud 
Abdullah, 27, was killed instantly, and a 
second Arab was wounded. 

The uprising entered its third month 
last week, with eleven more Palestinian 
deaths, more curfews, more burning tires 
and even a torched Israeli bus that was set 
afire by Arab rioters near the West Bank 
city of Hebron. But the episode in Kafr 
Qaddum underscored a new, worrisome 
development: the growing militancy 
among the 65,000 Jews who live in the 
land that they call Judea and Samaria but 
| that is better known as the occupied West 
Bank. Touring Hebron last week, Israeli 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin de- 
nounced the settlers’ actions as “destruc- 
tive.” Said Major General Amram 
Mitzna, regional commander for the West 
Bank: “This is a job for the army. If there 
are any people who don’t think so, I say 
that taking the law into your own hands is 
very, very dangerous.” 

Two weeks ago militant Jews who live 


near Hebron and Ofra decided to strike 








Neighbor Against Neighbor 


Jewish settlers join the battle against the Palestinians 


Responding to Arab defiance with vigilante patrols. 


back at the rioters. Settlers have raided 
Arab towns, vandalizing cars and houses. 
Armed with Uzis, pistols and billy clubs, 
ultrafanatic inhabitants of Kiryat Arba, 
home of Meir Kahane’s extremist Kach 
movement, pile into cars and vans every 
day to patrol the roads leading to Hebron 
and Nablus. They claim that their pur- 
pose is to “supplement” the Israeli army; 
their real intent seems to be provocation 
and revenge. “The Palestinians are not 
afraid of the soldiers,” insists Shmuel Ben- 
Yishai, a spokesman for the Kiryat Arba 
residents. “But they are afraid of us.” Ben- 
Yishai, who directs his troop of nearly 100 
gun-toting activists by walkie-talkie, re- 
jects army demands that he stop. “The 
majority of the generals are small politi- 
cians,” he scoffs. “Our sickness is trying to 
look good to the world.” 

Not all the settlers agree with Ben- 
Yishai. For the 30 Jewish families in tiny 
Dolev, near Ramallah, the Palestinian vi- 
olence has meant that school buses must 
be escorted by the military and that most 
residents strap on a pistol before stepping 
into their cars. But when some residents 
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ficers will eventually find him a liability. 
Nervous investors are said to have with- 
drawn hundreds of millions from Pana- 
manian banks in recent months, weaken- 
ing an economy already mired in debt. On 
March I, the U.S. State Department is ex- 
pected to certify that Panama has not 
done enough in the fight against drugs, a 
finding that will make the country ineligi- 
ble for a range of trade and economic 
privileges. “At some point,” says an Ad- 
ministration official, “those in Panama 
with the ability to change things are going 
to have to ask themselves if Noriega is 
worth the price.” |—By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty and Ricardo 
Chavira/Washington 


of Dolev advocated fighting back, the ma- 
jority opted to let the army protect them. 

To the settlers, the uprising in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip is a test of 
their will to survive and rule. Yet the very 
presence of the settlers symbol- 
izes a basic national dilemma. 
For years this small but fervent 
group—represenling only 2% 
of the country’s total Jewish 
population—has exercised an 
outsize influence on Israeli poli- 
tics. Even many Israelis who 
question the settlers’ tactics 
agree with them that the barren 
hilltops of ancient Judea and 
Samaria belong to Israel! and 
should be kept forever. 

That view is shared by 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir, who two weeks ago re- 
sponded coolly to a US. pro- 
posal for indirect talks with the 
Palestinians leading to local 
elections and then negotiations 
on the permanent status of the 
occupied territories. Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres said he had “no 
substantive reservations” about the U.S. 
plan. Last week, after refusing to meet 
U.S. Special Envoy Richard Murphy 
jointly with Peres, Shamir said he might 
back limited “interim” autonomy for the 
Palestinians and asked Washington for 
“clarifications.” But he widened his rift 
with Peres by accusing him of leaking de- 
tails of their talks and “sabotaging” his 
peace efforts. 

After two days of inconclusive talks, 
Murphy nonetheless declared himself 
“encouraged” by Arab and Israeli “en- 
thusiasm” for his efforts. The State De- 
partment then announced that Secretary 
of State George Shultz would visit the area 
later this month in an effort to promote 
the Middle East peace process. 

But in the end it is the Israelis them- 
selves who must come to terms with what 
the settlers represent: an insistence on 
keeping every inch of the land that 1.4 mil- 
lion Palestinians also claim. Until the na- 
tion as a whole faces that dilemma, the tur- 
moil is likely to g0 on.—By Johanna McGeary/ 
Jerusalem 
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FRANCE 


The Tortoise vs. 
The Hare 


But beware of the fox 





n a rare moment of whimsy, former 

French Premier Raymond Barre has 
compared this year’s presidential race to 
the La Fontaine fable in which a fast- 
starting hare loses a race to a tortoise by 
making the fatal mistake of stopping for a 
nap. “Allow me,” Barre added waggishly, 
“to be the tortoise.” Ever since, cartoon- 
ists have relished drawing Barre with a 
turtle shell around his ample midsection 
and planting rabbit ears on his opponent 
for the center-right nomination, Premier 
Jacques Chirac. Last week, after waiting 
in true-to-tortoise form for 23 days after 
Chirac announced his candidacy, Barre, 
63, threw his shell into the race. Said he: 
“Tt is time to make a fresh start.” 

The scripting by La Fontaine, howev- 
er, may end there. For one thing, the hy- 
perkinetic Chirac, 55, rarely stops for 
breath on the campaign trail, much less a 
nap. Even before Barre’s low-key an- 
nouncement in Lyons, the Premier held 


rallies that he has scheduled around 
France before the first round of voting on 
April 24. Besides, La Fontaine did not 
have to contend, as France must, with a 
third entrant in the race, namely incum- 
bent President Frangois Mitterrand, 71. 
He is not scheduled to announce a deci- 
sion on whether to seek a second term in 
the Elysée Palace until early March. But 
most political observers expect the Social- 
ist President to join the race. Current polls 
see him finishing first among the three 
major candidates in April and very likely 
defeating either Chirac or Barre in the 
May 8 runoff election 

This year’s election depends less on 
ideological commitment and more on 
the unpredictable dynamics of personal- 
ity than any contest since Charles de 
Gaulle founded the Fifth Republic three 
decades ago. Past races, including the 








the first of 30 whoop-filled, multimedia | 


Though coy for the moment, Mitterrand is widely expected to join the fray 











Chirac plays for whoops ata Paris rally 


“Who could claim to have done better?” 


last one, which brought Mitterrand to 
office in 1981, pitted left and right 
against each other in a sharply confron- 
tational style. By contrast, this year’s 
campaign finds a remarkable consensus, 
with all three major candidates advocat- 
ing a middle-of-the-road economic 
course and continuation of France’s pro- 
Western defense and foreign policies. To 
those who relish political ferment, the 
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result lacks fizz. Wrote André Fontaine, | 
editor of the daily Le Monde: “The | 


French are getting ready for the most 
prosaic ... election that could be.” 

But even orderly French political dra- 
mas are not dull, and for the moment, 
with Mitterrand playing coy, the action is 
on the right. Barre, an economist, has 
been grooming for the Elysée ever since 
stepping down as Premier following the 
Socialist victory of 1981. Stolid and pro- 
fessorial, he has lately sought to warm up 
his public image by touring factories and 
having supporters distribute hundreds of 
cards showing a candy bar labeled BARRE 
to sweeten interest in his candidacy. Barre 
enjoys the support of most members of the 
Union for French Democracy, a loose co- 
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alition of center-right parties, but he 
prides himself on remaining above the 
partisan fray. He delivers his message, 
primarily the need for France to improve 
its economic competitiveness, in a dry, 
pedagogic style, yet always with overtones 
of fatherly reassurance. His campaign slo- 
gan is a simple “Trust Barre.” 

Chirac, by contrast, is such a dynamo 
that his handlers have tried to tone down 
his hard-charging image with a poster 
bearing the slogan COURAGE—THAT’S 
CHIRAC and showing an ostensibly relaxed | 
Premier dressed in a V-neck sweater. 
Moreover, he commands the formidable 
political machinery of the neo-Gaullist 
Rally for the Republic Party, which ex- 
pects to spend $25 million on the cam- 
paign. Chirac is running on his record as 
Premier for the past two years, claiming 
that his government has cut unemploy- 
ment rolls by 130,000, boosted economic 
output by 3.5% and won its war on terror- 
ism. Asks Chirac: “Who could claim to 
have done better in so short a time?” 

Chirac’s status as a center-right Pre- 
mier under a leftist head of state, an ar- 
rangement known in France as cohabita- 
tion, was a controversial first-time 





Barre declares his candidacy in Lyons 


experiment. Barre had opposed it as a 
“trap,” and never fails to include the peri- 
od of Chirac’s premiership when he lists 
France’s alleged economic ills. On bal- 
ance, however, Chirac probably comes 
out ahead on the issue. Cohabitation has 
proved popular with most voters. More- 
over, Chirac’s position allows him to ac- 
company Mitterrand to such highly pub- 
lic occasions as last month’s Anglo- 
French summit meeting in London. 

For all that, Chirac’s popularity rat- 
ing rarely surpasses Barre’s and often 
trails it; a poll for the Paris daily Libéra- 
tion released last week, for example, indi- 
cated that Mitterrand was the first choice 





| of 48% of the electorate, vs. 22% for Barre 





and 20.5% for Chirac. More important, 
Barre consistently scores higher than 
Chirac against Mitterrand alone (though 
he still comes in second), supporting the 
former Premier's oft-voiced claim that he 
offers the center-right its best chance of 
winning the climactic second round. Still, 
if Mitterrand enters the race, the La Fon- 
taine fable will have to be rewritten. How 
would a tortoise and a hare fare against 
a fox? —By William R. Doerner. Reported by 


Jordan Bonfante and Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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BRAZIL 
Carnival of 
Mourning 


February is usually carnival 
time in Petrdépolis, a mountain 
resort near Rio de Janeiro. But 
two weeks of storms washed 
| away this year’s pre-Lenten 
samba parade and general 


in. of rain pelted Petrépolis 
(pop. 250,000) and other cities, 
triggering floods and land- 
slides that buried whole neigh- 
borhoods in tons of mud. By 
last week the devastation had 
left more than 200 people dead 
and 600 injured. But at least 17 
people, some buried for 48 


defense teams pumped oxygen 
through tubes pushed into the 
mud. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Easy Kim, 
Easy Go 


But for a feud between opposi- 
tion leaders, Kim Young Sam, 
60, might have become Presi- 
dent of South Korea. Though 
Kim and his longtime rival, 
Kim Dae Jung, 62, together 
drew 55% of the votes in De- 
cember’s presidential election, 
Government Candidate Roh 
Tae Woo, 55, was able to win 
with just 37% of the total. Kim 
Young Sam showed his contri- 
tion last week by stepping 
down as head of the Reunifica- 
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tion Democratic Party, the 
main opposition group. He 
said the move was aimed at 
promoting unity among anti- 
government forces in National 
Assembly elections, which 
have been scheduled for this 
spring. Kim Dae Jung, for his 
part, has installed a system of 
collective leadership for his 
Party for Peace and Democra- 
cy, but he vowed not to step 
aside until after the legislative 
ballot. 


Stopping a 
Coup in Bop 


Since raising its flag in 1977, 
Bophuthatswana (pop. 1.7 mil- 
lion) has always been consid- 
ered the most viable of the four 
“independent” black home- 
lands set up by South Africa. 
Bop, as the homeland is sensi- 
bly known, derives substantial 
revenues from platinum min- 
ing and the gambling resort of 


| Sun City. But Bop—and Pre- 


toria’s oft-denounced home- 
land policy in general—suf- 
fered an embarrassing setback 
last week, when a coup briefly 
toppled the government. 

The drama began as re- 
bellious soldiers seized Presi- 
dent Lucas Mangope, 60, 
from his bed and took him, 
still in his shorty pajamas, to 
a soccer stadium. Claiming 
the government was corrupt, 
the kidnapers threatened to 
douse Mangope with gasoline 
and set him ablaze. Within 14 











hours, several hundred South 
African troops rescued Man- 


gope and restored him to 


office. 


NICARAGUA 


Cradle of 
Insurrection 


Monimbo, an Indian quarter 
in the city of Masaya, has a 
special place in Sandinista 
mythology. It was there in 
1978 that residents launched 
the first urban insurrection 
against President Anastasio 
Somoza, sparking the revolu- | 
tion that toppled the dictator 
and put the Sandinistas in 
power. Ever since, official 
speeches have resounded with 
accolades to “heroic Mo- 
nimbo.”” Last week Monimbo 
was up in arms again, only this 
time the target was the Sandi- 
nista regime. 

The trouble began when 
soldiers rounded up several 
dozen youths accused of 
evading the military draft. 
Some 20 protesters, mostly 
relatives of the young men 
taken into custody, surged 
through the streets chanting 
“Join us.” The mob swelled 
to about 1,000, stoned a po- 
lice station and torched sev- 
eral government-owned ve- 
hicles. To quell the distur- 
bances, Interior Minister 
Tomas Borge personally led a 
force of paramilitary units 
from the capital of Managua. 
Authorities detained 16 anti- 
government activists. 
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SOVIET UNION 


For This You 
Need a Ph.D.? 


Interrupting his work on a 
master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 
Danny Knopfle, 24, took a 
job one mile from the Krem- 
lin hauling garbage. Sara 
Fenander, 24, became a Mos- 
cow nanny after earning a 
master’s degree at Stanford 
University. They and dozens 
of other young Americans 
whose studies focused on the 
Soviet Union have accepted 
maintenance jobs in Moscow 
at the U.S. embassy and its 
diplomatic residences. 

After the Soviet govern- 
ment withdrew the mission’s 
260 Soviet employees 16 | 
months ago to protest the 
expulsion of its diplomats 
from Washington, the State 
Department hired a private 
U.S. contractor to fill the 
vacancies. When the firm 
had trouble finding Russian- 
speaking American mainte- 
nance workers, it hit upon the 
idea of sending over budding 
Kremlinologists. 

American diplomats no | 
longer need worry whether 
nanny is a spy. The graduates, 
paid a starting salary of about 
$1,300 a month, improve their 
Russian and learn about the 
Soviet Union. Says Nancy 
Carney, 22, a Tufts University 
graduate, during a break from | 
scrubbing floors at Ambassa- 
dor Jack Matlock’s residence: 
“T'm having a ball.” 
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Merck’s Medicine Man 














How Roy Vagelos turned the drugmaker into America’s most admired firm 


ost boys find their idols at polit- 
ical rallies, baseball stadiums or 
concert halls. When Pindaros 
Roy Vagelos was a teenager, he 
found his heroes at a luncheonette. In the 
late 1940s he mixed malteds and cleaned 
counters after school at Estelle’s, the diner 
that his Greek immigrant family owned 
in Rahway, N.J. The town was, and still 
is, home to the laboratories of Merck, the 
giant pharmaceutical firm, and at lunch- 
time the company’s research scientists of- 
ten wandered into Estelle’s, six blocks 
away. There Vagelos eavesdropped as the 
men who made Merck’s miracle medi- 
cines talked about their work in the lab 
churning out such wondrous substances as 
penicillin and vitamin B-12. “They 
seemed to be leading a very exciting life,” 
he would later recall 

Vagelos, 58, decided to make that life 
his own, and he succeeded beyond his 
greatest expectations. A local boy who 
made really good, he traded his apron fora 
doctor’s smock at medical school, eventu- 
ally joined Merck and by 1986 had become 
the company’s chairman, president and 
chief executive officer. Under the 
spell of Vagelos’ visionary vigor, the 
company has recovered from a tepid 
performance in the early 1980s to be- 
come the world’s No. | prescription 
drugmaker. Though many Ameri- 
cans probably could not name a sin- 
gle Merck product, especially since 
its Sucrets sore-throat lozenge and 
Calgon bubble-bath brands were 
sold in 1977, physicians and pharma- 
cists are very familiar with the com- 
pany’s 100 drugs, from antibiotics to 
anticholesterol pills. Merck’s sales 
surged by 23% in 1987, to a record 
$5.1 billion, as profits ballooned by 
34%, to $906.4 million. 

While many U.S. companies 
grumble that they cannot compete 
in the tough global environment, 
Merck pulls in more than half its 
sales from overseas customers. At a 
time when much of corporate Amer- 
ica is focused on the next quarter's 
bottom line, Merck plows a higher 
chunk of its revenues into research 
and development (11%) than any ri- 
val drug company. Right now it has 
50 new medicines in the works. And 
while other corporate chieftains 





look inward, spurring the research effort, 
boosting productivity and instilling a 
keenly competitive spirit. 

A giant white banner in Merck’s cam- 
pus-like Rahway headquarters reminds 
visitors that they have arrived at AMERI- 
CA’S MOST ADMIRED COMPANY, an acco- 
lade given the firm by a FORTUNE maga- 
zine survey in January. But Vagelos finds 
such praise unsettling. Says he: “You'll die 
if you sit on your laurels.” 

That is especially true in the risky, cut- 
throat pharmaceutical business, where the 
typical product costs about $125 million to 
bring from the laboratory to the pharmacy 
shelf. Although drug patents can last up to 
22 years, firms must test a product for sev- 
eral years after a patent filing to win ap- 
proval from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. That gives competitors, who have 
access to the filing, time to tinker with a 
patented compound and make it different 
enough to qualify as a new drug. Growing, 
too, are the ranks of generic-drug produc- 
ers who do little or no research and sell 
copies of older drugs at deep discounts. 
Their share of the $28.3 billion-a-year U.S. 





The chairman is persuasive without being abrasive 





spend much of their time prowling 


for acquisitions, Vagelos prefers to “You 7/ die if you sit on your laurels,” he says. 





market for prescription drugs is likely to 
double by 1990, from $1 billion in 1987. 
Name-brand drugmakers like Merck must 
produce or perish. 

Vagelos operates on the theory that 
one should succeed in business without 
really lying. In a field where inflated 
claims by sales representatives are notori- 
ous, he bars his 5,000 “detail men,” as 
drug-industry salespeople are known, 
from making claims they cannot substan- 
tiate with scientific data. He also does not 
allow them to bad-mouth other compa- 
nies’ cheaper generic drugs. 

Merck’s drugs speak for themselves. 
An astounding 13 each rang up more than 
$100 million in 1987 sales, well ahead of 
Britain’s Glaxo Holdings, which has five 
products in that rarefied range. Among 
Merck’s best sellers are Vasotec, a blood 
pressure—lowering drug; the antibiotics Pri- 
maxin and Noroxin; Pepcid, used to treat 
peptic ulcers; the anti-inflammatories Clin- 
oril and Indocin; an antiglaucoma agent | 
named Timoptic; and the hepatitis fighter | 
Recombivax HB, the first genetically engi- | 
neered vaccine licensed for human use 

Perhaps the most wondrous of 
Merck’s wonder drugs is its newest, 
= a substance called lovastatin that 
® lowers cholesterol levels in the body 
by up to 40% and is marketed under 
the brand name Mevacor. Its devel- 
opment illustrates how Merck 
achieves breakthroughs via a combi- 
nation of dogged lab work, close co- 
operation with FDA officials and a 
painstaking preoccupation with the 
safety of potential patients 

Mevacor was no overnight phe- 
nomenon. In 1956 a team of Merck 
scientists discovered melavonic acid, 
a crucial chemical in the series of re- 
actions that produce cholesterol. It 
was not until 1979, four years after 
Vagelos left his teaching post at 
Washington University in St. Louis 
tojoin Merck Labs asa high-ranking 
executive, that the company used 
new lab techniques he had suggested 
to build on that 23-year-old discovery 
and isolate lovastatin, which could 
inhibit the production of melavonic 
acid and block the buildup of choles- 
terol. Merck spent eight years assess- 
ing lovastatin’s safety. By November 
1986, when Merck sought FDA ap- 
proval for what was then known as 
MK-803, agency officials were al- 
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ready familiar with the details, because the 
company had kept them informed of the 
drug’s progress every step of the way. FDA 
approval last August came after just nine 
months of review, instead of the usual 30 
months. 

For all its potential, Mevacor faces 
stiff competition. Lopid, a similar drug in- 
troduced in 1982 by Parke-Davis, had 
about 40% of the $190 million anticholes- 
terol business when Mevacor appeared on 
druggists’ shelves in September. Mevacor 
quickly grabbed a 33% share, trimming 
Lopid’s to 20%. Then, in November, 
Parke-Davis came out with a study quan- 
tifying how Lopid dramatically cuts the 
risk of coronary heart disease. Lacking 
his own data, Vagelos refused to make 
similar assertions. By January the two 
drugs were running about even in sales. 
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Technicians in the Rahway, N.J., laboratories sift for breakthroughs 
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Analysts suggest, however, that once 
Merck has its own study in hand, the 
company’s reputation could push Meva- 
cor back in front, generating more than 
$1 billion in annual sales by 1992. 

One undeniable drawback to Meva- 
cor, at least from the patient’s standpoint, 
is its high price. A single 20-mg pill goes 
for $1.64, and a year’s treatment can cost 
up to $3,000. Says Congressman Henry 
Waxman, a California Democrat who 
chairs the House Health and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee: “Merck, like other 
big\drug companies, has been raising 
prices dramatically and has introduced 
new drugs at shockingly high prices.” 
Even drugs whose patents have long ex- 
pired remain expensive. A bottle of 60 25- 
mg tablets of Merck’s arthritis-fighting 
Indocin sells in New York City for $28, 
vs. $12 for an equivalent generic brand. 

For their part, Merck and other drug- 
makers say high prices generate the reve- 
nue needed for research, testing and de- 
velopment of new products. Much of that 
revenue, however, goes into heavy adver- 
tising and promotion aimed at getting 
doctors to remember the big companies’ 
brand names at the expense of generics 
from smaller firms. Even Merck, which is 
heavily research oriented, spends more on 
advertising and promotion (an estimated 
$670 million last year) than it does on lab 
work ($560 million). 

Yet behind all the puffery are genu- 
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Vagelos proves that corporate leaders 
can be straight shooters who are persua- 





Asingle tablet of Mevacor, an anticholesterol agent, costs $1.64 








the trim, five-mile-a-day jogger, one of 
the few chief executives in the drug busi- 
ness with an M.D. degree (and a mere two 
weeks of business education from a Har- 
vard seminar), is a demanding boss. 
“When the phone rings on a Sunday 
morning, you know it’s Vagelos,” says Ed- 
ward Scolnick, president of Merck Labs. 
But the chairman also wins high marks 
for staying in touch with his staff. He 
keeps his spartan office open to any of his 
32,000 employees with a complaint or a 
suggestion, and lunches in the company 
cafeteria, as do his top executives. The 
company supports a day-care center for 
employees’ children, lets many workers 
choose their hours and regularly assigns 
senior managers to awareness-training 
courses to help them understand subordi- 
nates’ family-related needs. 

These days Vagelos is pushing his re- 
searchers to come up with the next gener- 
ation of wonder drugs. In the testing 
Stages: another cholesterol-lowering drug 
that could prove more potent and longer 
lasting than Mevacor; an anti-ulcer medi- 
cation that has shown a high degree of ef- 
fectiveness; MK-538, a drug that holds 
promise of aiding diabetes sufferers. 
Merck will soon launch large-scale clini- 
cal trials for MK-906, which in prelimi- 
nary tests shrank swollen prostate glands 
without bad side effects, alleviating a 
problem that vexes millions of men over 
40. Other teams are studying cures for 
cataracts, arthritis, cancer and AIDS. But 
so are Merck’s rivals. London-based Bur- 
roughs Wellcome last week won, as ex- 
pected, the U.S. patent on use of the drug 
AZT against AIDS, thus giving the compa- 
ny an early lead in that market. 

Such competition keeps Vagelos from 
becoming complacent. “I tend to discount 
immediately what we have accom- 
plished,” he says. “Once you know you 
have a drug or it is coming along, you real- 
ly want to get on with the next thing. Af- 
ter all, what's more exciting than trying to 
do something that’s never been done be- 
fore?” The question is one that Vagelos 
never stops asking. —By Gordon Bock. 
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The construction boom includes River City 21, aresidential complex of 2,500 apartment 
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From Standstill to Flank Speed 





Hamstrung by a high yen 18 months ago, Japan is soaring again 


t Elm Industry, a factory situated in a 

grim industrial district of Tokyo, a 
startling transformation has taken place. 
The rhythmic clanging of the drill presses 
is gone, replaced by pulsing songs like the 
Supremes’ Stop! in the Name of Love. 
Where women in green coveralls once 
toiled on an assembly line, homemakers 
in pink and black leotards now bend and 
stretch in an exercise class. Like thou- 
sands of other Japanese companies, Elm 
Industry, a manufacturer of office sup- 
plies, is showing a remarkable ability to 
adapt to the country’s biggest challenge in 
years: endaka, the strong yen. When en- 
daka began eroding the profits on Elm In- 


dustry’s export sales, the company moved 
its assembly lines from the Tokyo site to a 
lower-cost region of Japan. Then it con- 
verted the old factory into a multilevel fit- 
ness club, complete with pool and 14 
Nautilus machines. “Endaka caused se- 
vere problems,” says Shintaro Tanigami, 
company president. But now “our outlook 
is bright.” 

Only about 18 months ago, Japan's 
economy was at a standstill. The strong 
yen, which has doubled in value against 
the dollar from 1985 to 1988, was paralyz- 
ing the country’s export business by mak- 
ing its goods too expensive and less profit- 
able in the global marketplace. But Japan 
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reached a national consensus to make 
drastic changes that ranged from corpo- 
rate streamlining to a consumer shopping 
spree. The remedies promptly took hold, 
giving Japan a growth rate of more than 
4% during 1987. “The Japanese economy 
is showing a very robust upturn, and we 
can expect this to continue,” says Takeshi 
Ohta, deputy governor of Japan’s central 
bank. 

Though U.S.-Japanese trade tension 
flared up last week in a dispute over whale 
hunting, Japan’s economic recovery is 
likely to benefit America as well. Japan’s 
new method for stimulating its econo- 
my—by relying more on domestic con- 
sumption and less on export sales—has 
reduced the country’s need to sell an ever 
expanding volume of goods abroad. At 
the same time, the resurgent Japan will be 
in a position to buy more Western-made 
products. In fact, the Commerce Depart- 
ment said last week that an increase in 
American exports narrowed the overall 
US. trade deficit to $12.2 billion in 
December, compared with $13.2 billion 
for the previous month. While the U.S. 
trade deficit with Japan remained stuck 
at about $4.8 billion in December, the gap 
has been closing. 

Japan’s rebound was hard work. The 
country’s corporations restored profits by 
cutting costs and shifting some produc- 
tion overseas to plants in lower-wage 
countries. During one six-month period 
last year, Nissan managed to trim its op- 
erating expenses by $657 million. Nis- 
san’s executives, but not its factory work- 
ers, took cuts in salary and bonuses. 
Result: after suffering a $123 million 
April-through-September loss in 1986, 
Nissan posted a $163 million profit for the 
same period in 1987. 

To avoid the high relative cost of 














Let Them Eat Beef 


tarting in January, Japan joined an international mor- 

atorium on all commercial whaling. But last week a 
small Japanese expedition began killing minke whales off 
the coast of Antarctica. The goal: a catch of 300 whales. 
U.S. Commerce Secretary William Verity immediately de- 
clared Japan in violation of its agreement to observe the 
moratorium. Under U.S. law, Verity may recommend that 
President Reagan impose trade sanc- 
tions on Japan. If that happens, the 
President must either impose the 
sanctions or explain to Congress why 
such action is not warranted. Japa- 
nese Officials called Verity’s pro- 
nouncement “extremely regrettable” 
and expressed hope that the issue 
would not heighten tensions between 
the two countries, already entangled 
in trade disputes over products rang- 
ing from beef to semiconductors. 

Japan contends that the whale 
hunt is for scientific purposes allowed 





The hunt is on for minke whales 


under the moratorium. The minke whales, which are not 
on the endangered-species list, will be dissected to deter- 
mine their age and reproductive history. Fair enough, but 
the whale meat produced will turn up at restaurants in Ja- 
pan. And that, says Commerce Department Spokesman 
Brian Gorman, “gives rise to concerns that this may be a 
thinly veiled commercial hunt.” The Japanese people can- 
not understand why killing an unendangered species 
should cause such a ruckus. “Americans eat beef,” they 
say. “Why can’t we eat whale?” 

American law specifies two ac- 
tions that the President can take. He 
can ban Japanese fishing vessels from 
U.S. waters, but that would merely be 
symbolic, since, for conservation rea- 
sons, the Japanese do not currently 
have American fishing rights. An al- 
ternative would be to restrict imports 
of Japanese fish products, which 
amount to more than $300 million an- 
nually. That could backfire, however, 
since Japan might retaliate against 
fish imports from the U.S. worth some 
$1.4 billion a year. 


SHSMIUVISIY OLOME—NOSNIXDIC 
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_ ANNOUNCING THE DAWN 
OF A NEW DYNASTY. 


THE NEW DODGE DYNASTY 


IF YOU'RE IN THE MOOD TO EXCHANGE AND STYLE, LOOK AT THE 1988 


YOUR OLD DRIVING HABIT FORA DODGE DYNASTY. IT'S AN ALL-NEW 
NEW BRAND OF SOPHISTICATION FAMILY SEDAN THAT PUTS YOU IN 








COMMAND WITH ROAD-STEADY FRONT- AND GIVES YOU THE OPTION OF 


WHEEL DRIVE, MOVES YOU WITH ANTI-LOCK BRAKES. AND THERE'S 
AN AVAILABLE OVERHEAD CAM V-6 MORE INSIDE... 











DYNASTY. A NEW ERA OF 
FAMILY SEDAN BEGINS. 


IT'S THE ONLY ALL-NEW FAMILY SEDAN THAT COMBINES 





COMFORTABLE SIX-PASSENGER SEATING, A LONG LIST 
OF PREMIUM STANDARDS INCLUDING DUAL REMOTE 
MIRRORS, A LEATHER-WRAPPED STEERING WHEEL, AN 
AM/FM STEREO, INTERMITTENT WIPERS, PLUS OUR 
UNBEATABLE 7/70 PROTECTION PLAN. THE CLINCHER? 
AN ENTIRELY AFFORDABLE PRICE. SO IF YOU'RE LOOKING 
FOR THE LEADER IN A NEW ERA OF FAMILY SEDAN, IT'S GOTTA BE A 


GOTTA BE THE 1988 DODGE DYNASTY LE. M70) DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS” 
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Tokyo stores indulge the taste for imports 


manufacturing in a country with such a 
strong currency, Japanese companies are 
| moving their manufacturing operations 
to Europe and North America, as well 
as other Asian countries. Toshiba has 
opened plants in Thailand to produce col- 
or TV sets and refrigerators. Microwave 
ovens that Toshiba manufactures in Leb- 
anon, Tenn., are now being shipped back 
to Japan for sale. 

Yet for all their adjustments, Japa- 
nese manufacturers have not been the im- 
petus for the country’s comeback. Instead, 
a cut in Japanese interest rates in late 
1986, though it failed in its goal of keeping 
the dollar from falling, succeeded in 
another way by setting off a construc- 
tion boom. Housing starts during 1987 
reached 1.7 million, the highest total since 
1973. A former factory site near Tokyo 
Bay has sprouted the mammoth River 
City 21, a 14-building, 2,500-unit residen- 
tial complex. Its two 40-story towers will 
rank as the tallest apartment buildings 
in the city. The Japanese government 
helped fuel the construction comeback by 
pouring money into public-works proj- 
ects, part of a $35 billion spending pack- 
age that was passed last June. 

With encouragement from the gov- 
ernment, Japanese consumers are flock- 
ing to buy the latest in technology: not just 
refrigerators and washing machines for 
all those new houses, but bread-baking 
machines at $275 and advanced TV sets 
with 37-in. screens at $4,500. Though the 
US. has boosted sales of such products as 
food, chemicals and paper, Japanese 
shoppers are still lukewarm at best to- 
ward American-made consumer goods. 
Not enough U.S. companies are making 
the effort to sell in Japan. A recent multi- 
million-dollar Tokyo construction project 
attracted bids from 25 foreign companies, 
but received just two from U.S. firms. And 
last year U.S. automakers shipped the 
Japanese only 4,006 cars, far fewer than 
the 74,289 that the West Germans man- 
aged to sell. Japan’s boom will be a 
healthy opportunity, but not for the 
complacent. —By Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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Shelter from April’s Showers 


A once obscure savings plan becomes a substitute for the IRA 








or five sweet years the individual re- 

tirement account was Everyman’s tax 
shelter, providing a tax-deductible sav- 
ings plan enjoyed by millions of Ameri- 
cans. But as the April 15 income-tax 
deadline approaches, that once sturdy 
shelter is leaking badly. Because of tax re- 
form, high-income IRA holders can no 
longer claim deductions on contributions 
to their accounts. Many taxpayers, 
though, are not despairing; they are 
switching to another tax-deferred invest- 
ment vehicle that has become an attrac- 
tive alternative to the IRA. Its cryptic 
name: the 401(k). Says Christine Okenica, 


benefits coordinator at LeBoeuf, Lamb, | 


Leiby and MacRae, a New York City law 
firm: “Today 401(k) plans have the same 
magic that IRAs had before tax reform.” 
Unlike IRA accounts, 401(k) shel- 
ters—named for the section in the Inter- 
nal Revenue code that defines them—are 
set up by companies for their workers. 
An employee may contribute as much 
as 20% of his salary to the plan, up to 
a maximum of $7,313 a year. IRA 
contributions are limited to 
$2,000 a year. The 401(k)’s big- 
gest break: contributions are tak- 
en from pretax income, with tax- 
es deferred until the money is 
withdrawn. For most single tax- 
payers earning more than 
$25,000 and married couples with 
incomes in excess of $40,000, IRA ¥ 
contributions are made with after- 
tax income. Another appeal of the 
401(k) is that the accumulated earn- 
ings grow tax free, as they do in an 
IRA. Some firms also match 401(k) 
contributions. The companies hire 
financial experts to manage the 
funds, which are put into such invest- 


ments as stocks, bonds and certificates of 


deposit. 

While 401(k) plans have been around 
since 1978, they have caught fire only in 
the past few years. According to Hewitt 
Associates, a benefits-consulting firm, 
about 90% of all firms with 1,000 or more 
employees now provide 401(k) plans, up 
from 39% in 1983. In that year less than 
40% of all employees eligible to make 
401(k) contributions did so. Now at least 
two-thirds do. Greg Cole, general manag- 
er of Lips Propellers in Oakland, contrib- 
uted $6,000 to his 401(k) plan last year. 
Says he: “I don’t think there’s a better 
deal out there.” 

Employers are enthusiastic about 
401(k)s because they represent an easy 
and inexpensive employee benefit. Small- 
er firms that are hard pressed to provide a 
pension plan for their workers can, at a 
modest cost, set up a 401(k) in which em- 
ployee contributions are not matched. 
Large companies find that they can save 








money by scaling back their basic pension | 
plans and introducing 401(k) programs. 
Still, the shelters are not constructed 
to everyone’s taste. Some workers are con- | 
cerned that their savings cannot be easily | 
retrieved, as is the case with IRAs. Ac- 
cording to the tax rules governing 401(k)s, 
employees can withdraw their money be- 
fore age 5914 only if they suffer from a dis- 
ability or a hardship, which the IRS has 
traditionally interpreted to mean some- 
thing as serious as costly medical ex- 


| penses. They must also pay a 10% penalty | 
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to retrieve their funds. One way to with- 
draw the money without paying the pen- 
alty is to borrow against one’s 401(k) sav- 
ings. But employees must pay market-rate 
interest (currently about 9%) and repay 
the loan within five to ten years. 

The proliferation of 401(k) plans 
could help bolster America’s anemic sav- 
ings rate (only about 3.5% of income last 
year). Yet the impact could be limited, 
since participation in 401(k) plans varies 
sharply with salary level. Some studies 
show that of the employees in the lower 
two-thirds of a company’s salary scale, as 
few as 50% join 401(k) plans. However at- | 
tractive, these newfangled tax shelters 
cannot change certain basic realities. 
For workers with school-age children, 
large mortgages and limited income, sav- 
ing is often a luxury they can hardly 
afford. —By Barbara Rudolph. 


| Reported by Wayne Svoboda/New York 
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LABOR 


No More 
Mr. Nice Guy 


For many Britons it was like 
turning back the clock. After 
behaving meekly for years, 
British trade unions last week 
were suddenly flexing their 
muscles again. Ferry workers, 
autoworkers, schoolteachers, 
firemen and nurses all were in 
the streets. Among the hard- 
est-hit targets was the British 
subsidiary of Ford of Europe 
Nearly all the firm's 32,500 
workers at 22 auto plants 
walked off the job after reject- 
ing a three-year contract that 
would have provided modest 
pay increases. 

Many economic analysts 
think the new union upsurge is 
a product of Britain’s current 
prosperity. Since 1980 the Brit- 
ish gross domestic product has 
risen by 19.8%, while company 
profits have surged. Says Ernie 
Velox, an assembly-line work- 
er at Ford’s 560-acre plant in 
Dagenham, England: “They're 
making major profits. Now 
we're asking for something out 
of it.” 


SUPERCOMPUTERS 


The Fastest 
Brain in Town 


With 58% of the world market, 
Cray Research is indisputably 
the supercompany in the de- 
sign and manufacture of super- 
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LABOR Collecting for a Ford strike fund in London 
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GLITCHES McCosker, plastic and friend 


computers—those ultrafast 
number crunchers that can do 
everything from designing 
jumbo jets to forecasting the 
weather. But the company fell 
behind schedule last year in its 
drive to bring out a new gener- 
ation of machines that would 
have eight central processors 
instead of four. In the mean- 
time, Cray’s main American 
supercomputer rival, ETA, 
this year unveiled machines 
with up to eight processors. 
Cray did not trail for long, 
however. Last week the com- 
pany introduced the much 


ballyhooed Y-MP model. | 


Though it is difficult to com- 
pare peak computer speeds ac- 
curately, the new Cray, which 
can perform as many as 4 bil- 
lion calculations per second, is 
probably at least as fast as any 
other machine on the market. 


Fishy 
Coincidence 


When an automated-teller ma- 
chine refused to return her 
bank card, Diana Collier did 
not think much of it. But when 
two check-guarantee cards 
also failed to work, she thought 
something might be fishy. She 
was right: her $60 eel-skin wal- 
let had apparently demagne- 
tized her cards. 

Collier, 25, of Pittsburg, 
Calif., is not the only victim of 
trendy eel-skin accessories. 
John McCosker, director of 
San Francisco’s Steinhart 





| Oh, that illusory feeling of sud- 





Aquarium, has received nu- | 
merous inquiries about a possi- | 
ble connection between eel | 
skin and malfunctioning bank | 
and credit cards, and he be- | 
lieves there may be one. The | 
skins come from the slithery 

saltwater hagfish, also known | 
as the slime eel. McCosker sur- 

mises that the problem is | 
caused by either a metallic left 
over from the tanning process 
or some residual goo secreted 


| by the skin. Others say the 


magnetic clasps on some wal- 
lets are the culprits. Whatever 
the case, some banks are dis- 
pensing vinyl card covers to 
ward off the attack of the anti- 
capitalist eels. 


Money You Can 
Count On 


den wealth! For decades, trav- 
elers wearied by the blur of 
borders and time zones have 
known they were in Italy after 
being showered with vast sums 
of lire in return for a traveler's 
check or two. But that heady 
experience may go the way of 
the Medici, thanks to a propos- 
al by the Italian Cabinet to lop 
three zeros off the lira. Instead 
of doling out 1,250 or so lire for 
a dollar, bank clerks would 
slap down a single new lira 
and 25 centesimi, or cents. 
Advocates of the plan say the 
current huge denominations 
of lire turn such mundane 
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calculations as balancing a 
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checkbook into nightmares. 

The redenomination of the 
lira may be delayed, however, 
by Italy’s usual political tur- 
moil. Days after the plan was 
unveiled, the country’s 47th 
postwar government collapsed 
during a budget crisis. Even so, 
broad support for currency re- 
form may encourage the new 
regime to move forward on the 
proposal. 





VENTURES 


Fly the 
Smoky Skies 


Some people really do want to 
go up in smoke. So believes a 
group of Dallas businessmen 
that aims to start an airline ex- 
clusively for puffers. The Great 
American Smoker's Club plans 
to take off April 22, the day 
when a new Government ban 
on smoking during any flight 
shorter than two hours takes ef- 
fect. The carrier intends to cir- 
cumvent the rule by organizing 
as a private charter service and 
charging $10 for membership 
(family rate: $20). Entrepre- 
neur Kay Cohlmia, 53, and 
Colleagues Glenn Herndon, 47, 
and Daniel Cuozzo, 43, smok- 
ers all, plan 14 round-trip com- 
muter flights a day between 
Houston and Dallas. Other 
Southwest cities are to be added 
later. The airline’s tail fins will 
be adorned by neither the 
Marlboro man nor the Surgeon 
General’s warning, since the 
club will lease aircraft and 
crews from other carriers. 











Goodbye to NASA’s Glory Days 


New U.S. plans boost private firms at the agency's expense 








tant. “It’s a shot in the arm, and it will 
snowball.” But without long-term fund- 
ing, presidential promises mean little. 
Said Consultant Christopher Kraft, for- 
mer head of the Johnson Space Center: 
“The proof of the pudding is, 





nsiders predicted the an- 
nouncement would come in 
the State of the Union address in 
January. But the President's 
speech passed with no mention 
of the much touted space initia- 
tive. When the plan was finally 
unveiled at the White House last 
week, the reason for delay be- 
came clear: the President’s new 
space policy so downplayed the 
role of NASA, once the unchal- 
lenged ruler of the space pro- 
gram, that NASA Administrator 
James Fletcher had been waging 
a last-ditch fight against aspects 
of it. Even so, in the end good 
soldier Fletcher declared, 
“We're all working together. 
The military is going to be in 
space, science is going to be 
there, but the private sector is 
also going to be there in a much 
more serious way.” 

The Reagan initiative was 
long overdue. While the nation’s 
manned space program has 
been grounded since the Chal- 
lenger disaster, the commitment of Amer- 
icans to space exploration remains firm. 
In a poll taken for TIME by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, most respondents agree 
that it is important for the U.S. to be the 
world’s leading space-faring nation, and 
more than half fear that the U.S. has 
slipped behind the Soviets. Washington’s 
dilemma has been how to maintain pre- 
eminence in space without exacerbating 
record budget deficits. Reagan’s answer 
surprised no one: privatize wherever pos- 
sible. True, his plan reasserted NASA’s 
central role in manned space flight. It 
called for $1 billion in funding next year 
for the agency’s ambitious, $30 billion 


space-station project and $100 million to 
start exploring Pathfinder technologies to 
establish a base on the moon and send 
missions to Mars. It called on NASA and 
the military to cooperate in building a 
rocket capable of lofting heavy payloads 
for Star Wars and the space station. 

But far more significant were Rea- 
gan’s promises to encourage private- 
sector participation. Commercial space 
firms, for example, were assured that fed- 
eral agencies would buy their launch ser- 
vices. Companies across the country saw 
the new policy as an important symbolic 
move. “It’s great news,” said Bruce Jack- 
son, a Houston space-engineering consul- 






HOW AMERICANS FEEL ABOUT THE SPACE RACE 


How important do you think itis 
for the U.S. to be the leading 
nation in space exploration? 






Do you think the U.S. should 
increase its spending on the 
space program, decrease it, or 
keep it about where it is now? 











In your view, is the U.S. space 
program ahead of or behind the 
Soviet Union's space program? 





Do you think it would be a good 
idea or a bad idea for the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union to undertake: 
cooperative efforts in space, 
such as going to Mars? 









From a telephone poll of 612 adults taken for 
TIME on Jan. 27 and 28 by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman. The sampling error is plus or minus 4%. 













Where’s the bucks?” 

Federal dollars have already 
been committed to the Industrial 
Space Facility, an unmanned 
mini~space station designed by 
Houston’s Space Industries, Inc. 
The Reagan initiative calls on 
NASA to become the primary ten- 
ant aboard such a facility to the 
tune of some $140 million a 
year—the major complaint of 
NASA's Fletcher. The agency re- 
cently has been fighting ISF for 
fear that ax-wielding Govern- 
ment budgeteers will see the lab- 
oratory as an alternative to its 
own expensive space lab. Says 
one Commerce Department 
source bluntly: “NASA fears it’s an 
effort to kill the space station.” 

NASA’s concern was under- 
standable. Last fall Congress 
slashed $342 million from the 
agency's $767 million space-sta- 
tion funding request, then voted 
$25 million in start-up money for 
ISF. NASA resistance to the mini- 
station had prompted a group of 
Senators led by Wisconsin Democrat Wil- 
liam Proxmire to hold up some $97 million 
in funding until the space agency would go 
along with the smaller project. 

NASA’s opposition was probably fore- 
doomed, At $700 million, ISF not only is 
much cheaper than the big station but 
could go into orbit by 1991—five years 
after the successful Mir orbiter was 
launched by the Soviets, but six years be- 
fore NASA’s maxi-station becomes opera- 
tional. Besides, say ISF proponents, it 
poses no threat to NASA. Designed pri- 
marily for materials research and auto- 
mated manufacturing, it will use little 
new technology and carry no life-support 
systems for visiting astronauts. Explains 
Space Industries CEO Maxime Faget, an 
€X-NASA engineer: “We're an interim step 
toward the space station.” At least, says 
Thomas Lee, deputy director of NASA’s 
Marshall Space Flight Center, the new 
policy “gives us a clear understanding of 
the long-term priorities.” 

In short, NASA was force-fed a harsh 
dose of reality: the glory days of the 1960s 
are long gone. It may be that the only way 
the U.S. can remain a power in space in 
the face of a strong Soviet manned pro- 
gram and aggressive foreign commercial 
ventures is if NASA shares the costs— 
and the rewards. The question now is 
whether a policy outlined by a lame-duck 
President will carry much weight with his 
successors. — By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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ivil rights cases are among 

the thorniest faced by 
courts because they so often in- 
volve competing principles of 
social justice: protecting affir- 
mative action for blacks vs. 
honoring seniority in the work- 
place; providing equal job ac- 
cess for women vs. giving civil 
service preference to veterans, 
who are mostly male. Striving 
for balance, while zigzagging 
through such moral thickets, of- 
ten leads to apparently contra- 
dictory precedents. Having 
ruled for one side, the same 
court may find for the other the 
next time an issue comes up. 

Last week a_ three-judge 
panel of the U.S. Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in California 
dismayed the Reagan Adminis- 
tration by doing just that in the 
nettlesome debate of the mili- 
tary vs. homosexuals. In 1980 the court 
upheld the Navy’s discharge of three peo- 
ple accused of homosexual conduct. In 
1981 it ruled against a soldier who 
charged the Army with selective prosecu- 
tion because the military antisodomy law 
was not being enforced in heterosexual 
cases. This time, however, Judges Wil- 
liam Norris and William Canby sided 
with openly gay Sergeant Perry Watkins, 
39. They said the Army had improperly 
refused to re-enlist him and marshaled 
constitutional reasoning that could, if up- 
held, enable gays to win pleas against all 
levels of government. 

What made Watkins’ case different, 
said the judges, was that he was charged 
only with being gay, not with a specific 
act of sodomy. Wrote Norris: “Any at- 
tempt to criminalize the status of an indi- 
vidual’s sexual orientation would present 
grave constitutional problems.” Watkins 
has never denied his orientation. The son 
of a career Army man, he admitted “ho- 
mosexual tendencies” when he enlisted in 
1967, at 19. Later he worked during off- 
duty hours, with his commander's permis- 
sion, as a female impersonator. In his job 
rating, he was regularly praised for spit- 
shined professionalism. Although previ- 
ous investigations had upheld Watkins’ 
right to stay in the Army, regulations 
were tightened in 1981. Since Watkins’ 
1984 discharge three years short of retire- 
ment, he has had trouble finding work 
and has filed for bankruptcy. 

Judges Norris and Canby refuted 
some commonly cited reasons for exclud- 
ing gays, including hostility from other 
soldiers and a threat to morale. Wrote 

















Norris: “Even granting special deference 


Uniform Treatment for Gays 
The Army’s ban is struck down, but an appeal is likely 





Ns , 
Watkins at his Tacoma home: basing gay rights on equal protection 


to the policy choices of the military, we 
must reject many of the Army’s asserted 
justifications because they illegitimately 
cater to private biases.” Judge Stephen 
Reinhardt dissented, arguing that he was 
bound by earlier cases, but denounced 
antigay laws and regulations and predict- 
ed some precedents would one day be 
overturned. “Were I free to apply my own 
view” of the Constitution, he wrote, “I too 
would conclude that the Army may not 
refuse to enlist homosexuals.” 

Gay activists hailed the words of the 
three judges, all appointed by President 
Carter. “This opinion is thrilling in its 








breadth,” said Executive Director Jeff 
Levi of the National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force. “It says that government 
conduct can’t be based on reflexive dislike 
of a group of people.” For gays the legal 
terrain of late has been mostly 
bleak. During the 1970s and 
early ‘80s, homosexuals some- 
times won legislative repeal or 
judicial invalidation of sodomy 
laws, which remain in force in 
about half the states and the 
District of Columbia, and also 
persuaded some jurisdictions to 
enact bans on discrimination in 
housing and employment. But 
the gay-rights movement lost 
steam politically after June 
1986, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court by a 5-to-4 vote upheld a 
Georgia sodomy law, ruling 
that the constitutional right to 
privacy does not extend to ho- 
mosexual sodomy. The new 
case offers an alternative argu- 
ment: the judges focused on the 
concept of equal protection and 
held that homosexuals have 
been unjustly discriminated 
against as a class. 

The Reagan Administration is ex- 
pected to appeal the Watkins case either 
to the full Ninth Circuit or to the Supreme 
Court, where deference to military au- 
thority is relatively high and sympathy for 
gay causes is not. The court’s newest and 
ideologically least-known member, Jus- 
tice Anthony Kennedy, wrote the Ninth 
Circuit’s 1980 opinion upholding the 
Navy’s dismissal of homosexuals. Last 
week’s action by his former colleagues 
suggests he may have to thrash through 
the issue again. —By William A. Henry ll. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 
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Student 
Counsel 


When Arizona State Representative 
Jim Green visited his son’s junior high 
class in Tucson last year, he offered a 
civics lesson in the form ofa challenge: if 
the students could find 


retary ofstate, treasurer, attorney gener- 
al or superintendent of public instruc- | 
tion. The finding was all the more 
remarkable since Rose Mofford had 
taken office as acting Governor only one 
day earlier, following the impeachment 
of Governor Evan Mecham. “It seems | 
that most people in Arizona are unaware 
that our constitution does not permit a 
woman to be Governor,” | 


; hog COCO : : 
something “unfair” in the = testified Eighth Grader Jus- 
state constitution, Green } ; tin Prahar, 13. “T feel it is es- 
would endeavor to have it , sential that this be changed 


changed. Little did he imag- 
ine that the young sleuths 
would track down a startling 
inequity. As 100 students 
pointed out last week in an 
appearance before an Arizo- 
na house committee, the 
document states that only a 
“male person” may occupy 
the offices of Governor, sec- 
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Mofford: Illegal? 


before someone decides to 
use it for political reasons.” 
The lawmakers promptly 
voted to eliminate the ban 
against women. If passed by 
both the house and senate, a 
resolution toamend the con- 
stitution accordingly will 
appear on the November | 
ballot. | 
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With a minimum of gimmicks 
and a scramble of happy children, 
the opening pageant sends the 
Games off to a bright start 





na climate of overpowering good will, 

but with temperatures fluctuating al- 

most 60°, the XVth Winter Olympics 

began last week brilliantly. A crowd of 
60,000 people glowing from the cheeks 
and hearts brimmed Calgary’s McMahon 
Stadium for the opening ceremonies, don- 
ning colored ponchos that formed a lot of 
little symbols across the stands and one 
large display across the world. 

Twice every four years, in the winter 
and summer, the earth’s youth come to- 
gether in one emotional place, and the ef- 
fect always astonishes. As easy as a change 
of costumes, even the most professional 
and venal of the athletes is transformed 
during the Olympic procession to an ebul- 
lient amateur again, to a waving child. 








Wonderful Whoop 
Of Good Will 


Owing to a simple wisdom and a gust 
of wind, the Canadians stuck to human 
sentiments: happy children were 
heart of the show. Kept to a blessed mini- 
mum were gimmicks like an inflatable 
mountain that wouldn’t inflate and oblig- 
ingly blew away. Folk dances prevailed, 
so much sweeter than production num- 
bers, and the prancing horses of the 
Mounties outdid the screeching jets. Las- 
sos twirled, cowboys strummed guitars, 
and a twelve-year-old girl lighted the 
candle. 

A momentary thaw (one of Calgary’s 
snow-eating chinooks) melted the town 
three days before fledgling Figure Skater 
Robyn Perry got up on her toes to reach 
the Olympic cauldron. Two years short of 
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the | 





the competitors’ minimum age, the local 


| whiz kid represented youth’s considerable 


promise; also, bravery. A week earlier, be- 
fore the thermometer shot from 11° below 


| to 45° and back to 21° again, the Olympic 


torch blew up spectacularly. Engineers 
called it a “minor malfunction,” but Perry 


| may have wished for a longer handle. 


Melting in a warmth toastier than a 
chinook was a child-labor flap ignited by 
cross parents of the gala’s youngest stars. 
In rehearsal, the youngsters worked up to 
twelve-hour days on short rations (some- 
times just hot chocolate, a ham sandwich 
and a butter tart), although David Rob- 
erts, 12, reacted cheerfully: “Practice 
makes perfect. What I'll remember is the 
glory.” 

Among the lovely effects that the chil- 
dren of Calgary kept secret for weeks, 
even from their folks, were the moving 
pictures they formed on the stadium floor, 
first a snowflake, then a hockey game, a 
luge run, a dove. Scrambling to their sta- 
tions, the ice blue snowsuits skipped and 
danced and punched the air with their 
sleeves. Meanwhile, the audience of ath- 
letes swayed and clapped, and laughed 
along. 

The Greeks, the original Olympians, 
who never have won a winter medal, led 
the parade as always. In the 57-nation 
caravan there was the normal quota of 
Christmas elves and bright-parkaed 
snowmen, but a new theme emerged: in- 
trigue. Fedoras and spy-length overcoats 
were the fashion of France, Italy, Bulgaria 
and others, including, in a gasping sur- 
prise, the Americans. Abandoning their 
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GO WITH THE GLOW 

Calgarians put on a touching, rousing 
performance Saturday. Figure Skating 
Star Debi Thomas marched with the rest 
of the U.S. team and gazed out cheerfully 
from a sea of Al Capone hats 





customary ranch outfits (“Thank heav- 


ens,” said Skier Debbie Armstrong), the 


U.S. team wore overcoats long enough to 
hide tommy guns (blue coats for the men, 
white for the molls) and snowy, wide- 
brim hats from out of the °30s. “Al Ca- 
pone!” exclaimed Japanese Speed Skater 
Atsushi Akasaka, 20, who has no English. 
It looked a little like a jolly bootlegger’s 
funeral. 

Carrying the flag for the Americans 
was four-time Olympian Lyle Nelson, 39, 
a biathlete. “I hope I don’t turn left when 
everyone else goes right,” Nelson had 
fretted. He promised to wield the staff 
gently. “Having stood in a lot of parades 
{he is a product of West Point and re- 
mains a National Guardsman], I don’t 
like to be nationalistic at the Olympics. 
It’s a place for international brother- 
hood.” His fellow biathlete, Josh Thomp- 
son, is given a chance for the first Ameri- 
can medal in this arcane sport that 
marries cross-country skiing and shoot- 
ing. Thompson shares Nelson’s perspec- 
tive. “Who else can carry a rifie on his 
back,” he rejoiced, “and hug a Russian?” 

Dark worries attend every modern 
Olympiad. Besides a delicious forum for 


political commentary, the Games present | 


an international spotlight for terrorists. 
But in the bright face of this city, treach- 
ery has become a distant concern, as Or- 
ganizing Committee Chairman Frank 


King indicated in his wonderful procla- | 


mation, “The prospects of problems that 
are large are small.” Asked about the un- 
failing good humor of every bus driver 
and security guard in western Canada, 
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King cited the region’s natural resistance | from downtown, only one team is living 


to cynicism, “almost a central naiveté.” 

At the same time, the athletes’ Village 
at the University of Calgary has been 
equipped with sensory fences able to de- 
tect a handhold, and the sentries manning 
the X-ray entrances are cordial but reso- 
lute. “Security is tighter than at an air- 
port,” says U.S. Luger Bonny Warner, 
though the ultimate effect inside is “hom- 
ey, comfortable and no glitz.” Under- 
ground tunnels connecting the dormito- 
ries are funneling the world’s sportsmen 
into a closer association. U.S.A. and Sovi- 
et C.C.C.P. jackets are elbow to elbow in 
the video game room, and the “Countries” 
Club” discothéque is more popular still. 
Besides the music, it has the immense vir- 
tue of a liquor license. (As far as the Vil- 
lage was concerned, Sarajevo four years 
ago was dry.) 


he food has been going down well. 

Particularly fussy about pasta, the 

Italians were told they could bring 

their own, provided there was 
enough for everyone. The pasta bar is 
booming. Regarding training and techni- 
cal facilities, the athletes have universally 
been raving about the handsome running 
tracks, swimming pools and gymnasiums. 
Only a sedentary visitor would complain 
that Olympic Villages used to be less effi- 
cient, more charming. 

By nighttime of the first day, when the 
US. hockey team drummed Austria 10-6, 
the temperature was down in the teens, a 
relief to all the snow studiers, especially 
the Alpine skiers. At Nakiska, 55 miles 








on the mountain: the Swiss. And only one 
skier occupies a private room: Pirmin 
Zurbriggen. These facts might be consid- 
ered clues to the fortunes ahead, though 
the first word Zurbriggen had for the hill 
was pompy (lousy). Silvano Meli, for ten 
years a member of the Swiss team, now a 
sponsor’s publicist, describes the mood of 


| the lonely mountain dwellers: “They have 


a German mentality, and for fun, well, 
they don’t do anything for fun.” Except, 
perhaps, celebrate 

In terms of overall medals, the East 


| Germans and the Russians are the favor- 


ites once again. As a merchant might say, 
to the victors go the jeans. Calgary’s larg- 
est denim shop, Mark’s Work Warehouse, 
has taken out a full-page ad in the morn- 
ing Herald—in Russian—urging, “Pre- 
sent your Soviet Olympic accreditation 
and receive a 25% discount on the pur- 
chase of up to six pairs.” Business was de- 
scribed as “brisk.” 

At Olympic ceremonies in the West, 
the Soviets always seem to hear special 
cheers, and their deep brown furs this time 
plumped with particular appreciation. Of 
course the greatest clamor at the opening 
was for the Canadians, dressed as maple- 
leaf cowhands in red and white fringe. A 
native North American wearing buckskin 
stood alone in the field and hauntingly 
sang O Canada in the original tongue. Af- 
ter that, finding voice for the reprise 
wasn't easy for anyone. On this soft note, 
the Games began. —By Tom Callahan. 
Reported by Lee Griggs and Paul A. Witteman/ 
Calgary 
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ack in 1928, Coca-Cola sent off 1,000 

cases of its “official soft drink” on 

the ship taking the American team 
to the Amsterdam Games. Probably 
seemed like a grand gesture at the time. 
This year, just for the privilege of calling 
itself the official soft drink, Coke paid a 
cool $3 million. The Olympics went to Los 
Angeles in 1984, learned all about how to 
cut deals and sell fantasy, and 
made a $215 million profit. 
The organizers of the Calgary 
Games have merely taken a 
leaf (a maple leaf, of course) 
from the Los Angeles book. 

That is why some 1,300 
men and women charged with 
timing, judging and oversee- 
ing the Games are not the 
only ones able to call them- 
selves official these next two 
weeks. Twenty-two large U.S. 
and Canadian companies are 
on hand as “official sponsors.” 
An additional 26 are there as 
“official suppliers.” And 41 
more are “official licensees,” 
peddling everything from 
Olympic-logo sweatshirts to 
figure-skating Barbie dolls. 
“These Games won't just 
break even,’ says David 
Shanks, corporate-relations 
manager for 0.C.O. °88, the 
Olympic organizing commit- 
tee. “They will make money.” 
As much as $23 million. 

To solve what 0.C.0. Chairman 
Frank King called the “problem of fi- 
nancing the Games without hitting the 
taxpayers,” the committee approached 
major American and Canadian firms, of- 
fering for $2 million and up exclusive 
rights to use and market the Olympics in 
their industry as well as special privileges 
at the Games. So nothing but Coke- 
owned drinks are available at the Olym- 
pic venues or in the athletes’ Village. Ko- 
dak, the official film, won the right to 
operate the center that is processing the 
millions of rolls professional and amateur 
photographers shoot at the Games. IBM 
got to provide the computers that officials 
and athletes are using to check the sched- 
ule of events as well as the times and 
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PILING UP PROFITS 
Following the gilded Los Angeles example, 
0.C.0.’s King has led the drive to trade the 
Games’ cachet for corporate funding 


| Why you can park nearer ina GM 
Scar, charge last-minute tickets only 
on your Visa card and develop 
those snapshots just with Kodak 


The Olympian Games 
That Companies Play 





scores recorded, Visa is the Games’ offi- 
cial credit card; American Express, Mas- 
terCard and Diners Club cards are thus 
not being accepted at any Olympic ticket 
office or venue (though they find ready 
acceptance at Calgary hotels and restau- 
rants). General Motors has the right to 
supply all the vehicles used by Olympic 
officials, and because GM cars are getting 





Saturday.The company expects to realize 
a 2% increase in market share and an ad- 
ditional $221 million in annual revenues 
asa result. 

Official suppliers, which paid 
$500,000 each for the designation, are 
profitably promoting their contribution. 
The athletes consequently are feasting on 
meats provided by Canada Safeway, eat- 
ing bread baked by Weston Foods and 
spreading it with Skippy peanut butter or 
Hellmann's mayonnaise from Best Foods. 
They sleep on Simmons mattresses and 
stoke up on Crispy Crunch candy bars, 
made by a Weston subsidiary. Any photo- 
graphs commissioned by 0.C.0. will be 
shot with Canon cameras. 

And with no others. Having guaran- 
teed exclusivity, 0.C.0. has been keeping 
its promise with all the ferocity, and 
discrimination, of a hurtling bobsled—su- 
ing or threatening to sue anybody suspect- 
ed of misusing the word Olympic or 217 
different logos and trademarks. Charging 
an infringement of its licensing rights to 
the five-ring symbol, 0.C.0. unsuccessfully 
tried to enjoin Maclean's, a 
weekly Canadian magazine, 
from publishing a special 
Olympic edition. It even went 
after an Ottawa eatery known 
as the Olympic Diner and the 
twelve-year-old Olympic 
Drilling Co., an Ottawa-based 
water well—drilling firm. 
“These people are crazy,” said 
Olympic’s Gisele Renwick. 

Canada's Fitness and 
Sport Minister, former Skater 
Otto Jelinek, apparently 
agreed, and asked 0.C.O. to 
“cease and desist” from harass- 
ing small companies that were 
clearly not hurting the licens- 
ing efforts. 0.C.0. has taken 
added lumps over public suspi- 
cions that it is élitist—giving 
sponsors preferential treat- 
ment on tickets and accommo- 
dations, being more interested 
in playing host to such visiting 
royalty as Norway's King 
Olav, Spain’s Juan Carlos and 
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preferential parking at Olympic venues, 
many auto-rental agencies rushed to re- 
place the Fords they had been using with 
Chevrolets, Buicks and Oldsmobiles.* 
The companies calculate that they 
will reap enormous benefits from their 
participation, some in direct sales, some 
in goodwill. Labatt Brewing has been get- 
ting almost unqualified public approval 
for its program of bringing the parents of 
Canadian athletes to Calgary to watch 
their children perform. Petro-Canada put 
up $35.6 million, on top of a $4.3 mil- 
lion sponsorship fee, to stage the 
trans-Canada torch relay that ended 
with the lighting of the Olympic flame 


*SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and TIME International are 
the 1988 Games’ official sponsor magazines. 








Monaco’s Prince Rainier than 
it is in the people of the host city. “I hope 
the Games do show a profit,” says Reg 
Brown, 44, a rancher outside Calgary. “But 
I'll be interested in seeing how much of 
that profit goes toward helping amateur 
athletes, as they’ve promised it will.” 

Such criticism stings 0.C.0., which in- 
sists that it has simply been trying 
to find a way to avoid the sea of red 
ink that Montreal faced after the 
1976 Games. Because 0.C.0. almost cer- 
tainly will achieve that, as long as most 
sponsors believe they will get their mon- 
ey’s worth, the Olympic marriage with 
commercialism will continue. Organizers 
of this summer’s Seoul Olympics have al- 
ready pulled in $180 million worth of 
sponsorships. — By Peter Stoler/Ottawa 
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ost viewers tuning in to the Winter 

Olympics will be limited to a vo- 

cabulary of three small o words: 
“ooh” for any soaring feat after which the 
athlete remains in an upright position, 
“oops” for ungainly plops onto ice or snow 
and “ouch” for the spectacular disasters. 
Couch-cozy spectators are likely to remain 
otherwise speechless at the subtleties of 
winter sports. They will not be helped by 
the glossolalia that accompanies the cov- 
erage of the Games, including such fasci- 
nating but baffling terms as Axels and 
Lutzes, telemark landings and super-Gs. 
Enlightened appreciation will also be hin- 
dered by Zen-like axioms (“the fastest way 
to ski cross-country is to skate”) and non- 
sensical riddles (“What sport has contes- 
tants who practice black magic and wait 
their turns in a morgue?”). As a guide for 
the perplexed, TIME has gathered a num- 
ber of these mysteries and provided solu- 
tions to them. Welcome to the land beyond 
ooh, oops and ouch. 

The first riddle: What comes first, a 
figure skater’s performance or reputa- 
tion? Put another way, Are judges chick- 
en to have egg on their faces? During the 
long and short programs, they put great 
weight on the reputation of a contestant. 
A neophyte skater may turn in a string of 
leaps and spins more dazzling than Ka- 
tarina Witt’s smile and still get lower 
marks than the reigning queen of the rink. 
The practice cuts across political affili- 
ations. A Soviet judge will give a promi- 
nent American higher marks than a 
fledgling Russian who skates a compara- 
ble program. And vice versa. No matter 
how talented, all newcomers are always a 
little less than equal. To paraphrase Prov- 
erbs 22: 1,a good name is better than gold. 
Or in this instance, as good as gold. 

Then there is the curious case of the 
judges who do not really matter. In ski 
jumping, judges can award as many as 20 
points for a perfect jump, watching out for 
such sins of style as bent knees, curved 
backs, unsteadiness and crossed skis. 
They also look askance at failure to land 
with one ski in front of the other, knees 
flexed, hips bent and arms straight out at 
the sides—the so-called telemark posi- 
tion, named after a region in Norway 
where the sport originated. The final 
score on a jump is made up of distance 


plus style points, but somehow the longest 
jumpers must always have the best style. 











For the tongue-tied and the 
perplexed, a concise guide to 
Axels, Lutzes, morgues and 
other subtleties of winter 


Beyond the O Words 


In the end, the sport is mostly one of su- 
perlatives: whoever jumps farthest wins. 
The positions athletes take while 
competing often look mystifyingly un- 
gainly, but there are usually practical rea- 
sons. Aerodynamic considerations have 
led ski jumpers to hold their arms at their 
sides to form an airfoil, getting as much 
updraft as possible after takeoff from the 
slope. Downhill racers crouch with their 
chests to their knees, assuming a near fe- 
tal position to cut wind resistance. In luge, 


luge run is known as the “morgue,” for the 
icy silence that haunts it as contestants 
nervously wait their turn. Sliders also use 
“black magic,” the term for the secret way 
each has of sharpening and preparing the 
blades of his sled for a race. For example, 
heating the blades can increase a sled’s 
speed, That kind of magic is illegal. 

Other terms have their roots in the 
names of people. An Axel is a leap plus 
1% revolutions forward in the direction 
one is skating. Named for Axel Paulsen, a 
19th century Norwegian skater, it is one 
of the most difficult moves in the sport. A 
leap rotating in the opposite direction 
from the approach is called a Lutz, after 
its turn-of-the-century originator, Alois 
Lutz. Popular belief ascribes a literary 
root to the rambunctious ice hockey puck, 
tracing the name back to Puck, the mis- 
chievous spirit in Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. Unfooled mortals 
trace the word back to a form of the verb 
poke. But why quarrel? The sport needs 
all the romance it can get. 

Finally, there are events that are as 
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sliders lying on their backs and steering 
with their feet minimize resistance by 
keeping their limbs aligned and body flat. 
Sleek principles of physics character- 
ize most of these techniques. But some- 
times down and dirty gets the job done 
faster. For years the accepted style in 
cross-country skiing was an elegant paral- 
lel gliding across snow. In 1982, however, 
1976 Olympic Nordic Skiing Silver Med- 
alist Bill Koch popularized a crisscross 
technique, literally “skating” on skis. The 
new, swifter style revolutionized the sport. 
Despite attempts by purists to ban skating 
entirely, the method will be allowed in 
half of Calgary’s cross-country events. 
The babel of esoteric sports terms can 
be misleadingly familiar—sometimes 
morbidly so. The building at the top of a 
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much a mystery to insiders as they are to 
outsiders. Among them is the super-G 
(that’s the super giant slalom, but you 
knew that). The new Alpine skiing event 
is meant to combine the precision of sla- 
lom and the speed of downhill racing. Un- 
fortunately, no one seems to know the 
proper combination. Says 1984 Slalom 
Gold Medalist Phil Mahre: “When a 
downhill coach sets a super-G course, it’s 
very fast and very straight. When a slalom 
coach sets the course, it’s very technical 
and has a lot of turns. Nobody really 
knows what a super-G is.” 

In case of such confusion, it is advis- 
able to turn down the volume on the tele- 
vision set and stick to ooh, oops and 
ouch. — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Brian Cazeneuve/Calgary 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


— ORAL HEALTH ALERT — 


Open Wide, America. 


Getting the inside story on what's 
going on inside your mouth. 





Virtually all adults can get gingivitis as a result of unchecked plaque. 





Public enemy #1: plaque. Plaque has 
almost become a household word. It 
is certainly a household problem. But 
even though everyone is affected by 
it, few people really understand the 
seriousness of plaque or the impor- 
tance of controlling it. Plaque is an 
almost invisible sticky film of bacteria 
that continuously forms on the teeth 
Plaque germs are constantly multiply- 
ing and building up. Any dentist will 
tell you that controlling plaque is the 
single most important step to better 
oral health. 


The victims of unchecked plaque: 
teeth and gums. Ignoring plaque is a 
risky proposition. If it is not removed 
and controlled, the results are some- 
times merely unattractive, but often 
times far more serious 

A serious result of unremoved 


plaque is gingivitis, the early, revers- 
ible stage of gum disease. As plaque 
builds, the bacteria produce by-prod- 
ucts that can irritate the gums, caus- 
ing redness, swelling and sometimes 
bleeding. These signs indicate there is 
a problem that should be looked at 








by a dentist for an accurate diagnosis. 
If left untreated, gingivitis can lead to 
periodontitis, an advanced stage of 
gum disease, which possibly can 
result in tooth loss. Periodontitis can 
be diagnosed and treated only by a 
dentist. 

The unattractive problem, tartar, 
is a hard calcified material which can 
trap plaque. This appears as yellow- 
brownish stained accumulations on 
the teeth. While many anti-tartar 
toothpastes and mouthrinses can 
help prevent new tartar from forming, 
none can remove existing tartar. That 
can be safely removed only by a den- 
tist or a dental hygienist. Unlike 
gingivitis, tartar above the gumiine is 
basically a cosmetic problem 


The best defense is a good offense. 
The best way to guard against 
gingivitis is to stop it before it starts 
You should begin by brushing and 
flossing daily, and visiting your dentist 
regularly. In reality, however, many 
people do not clean all areas of their 
mouths thoroughly with these meth- 
ods alone. That's why rinsing with 
Listerine® Antiseptic is important 
Long-term clinical studies with hun- 
dreds of patients have proven that 
daily use of Listerine kills plaque bac- 
teria, helping to prevent plaque 
build-up and gingivitis. Listerine has 
also been proven to reduce existing 
plaque and gingivitis 

The American Dental Association 
Council on Dental Therapeutics 
recently has granted the Seal of 
Acceptance to Listerine for helping to 
prevent and reduce both plaque 
above the gumline and gingivitis. 
Listerine is the only non-prescription 
mouthwash that has been accepted 
by the ADA for these conditions. So, 


- wherever you see Listerine, you'll see 


this Seal of Acceptance 


ADA 


ACCEPTED 


American 
Dental 
Association 








ingivitis is not inevitable. 
With certain preventive 
measures, it may be avoided. 
Remember to brush and floss 


seat] daily and visit your dentist regu- 


larly. And for extra protection, 
rinse with an ADA accepted 
antiseptic mouthwash such as 
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For more information, call toll free: 1-800-223-0182 (in NJ: 1-800-338-0326). 


Listerine. It's as simple as that. 
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Amid the scams are opportunities: air-conditioner repair class at the Technical Career Institutes 


Taking Aim at Trade Schools 


— 





irginia Hernandez of Phoenix was a 

high school freshman struggling 
through her classes two years ago, when 
she met a pitchman for the Arizona Ca- 
reer College. With promises of a dazzling 
career, he persuaded her to drop out and 
enroll in a $5,000 “computer communica- 
tions” course. She would qualify for a fed- 
erally guaranteed student loan, she was 
told, if she would fake her age upward a 
year to 17. Though her school guidance 
counselor warned that she lacked the 
skills for such a program, Hernandez en- 
rolled, only to quit when the going got too 
rough. Now receiving bills for $4,400 in 
outstanding loans, she baby-sits for a pre- 
carious living. “I just wasted my time,” 
she says. “I didn’t learn nothing’”’—except 
a tough lesson about trade schools. 

Hernandez has plenty of company. 
Last week Secretary of Education Wil- 
liam Bennett released a study blasting 
the worst of the nation’s 7,000 for-profit 
trade schools for deceitful practices that 
prey on vulnerable and often semiliter- 
ate students. The report lays nearly half 
the Government’s $1.6 billion student- 
loan default burden on the doorsteps of 
such institutions. Many of the schools, 
which currently enroll 1.3 million stu- 
dents, have dropout rates in excess of 
50% and loan-default rates to match. 
“The kids are left without an education 
and with no job,” says Bennett, “and 
the taxpayer ends up holding the bag 
for a kid who gets cheated.” 

According to the study, a number of 
schools seem to be less in the business of 
education than that of processing federal 
loan money. Some were found to recruit 
students from unemployment and welfare 
offices, waive them through token en- 








A federal report says many are shady and waste U.S. loans 


trance exams and then sign them up for 
courses whose costs often just happen to 
equal the maximum available federally 
guaranteed loans. In many cases, the 
study found, students do not even realize 
they are signing loan applications. Trade 
schools were also found to lie to students 
about their job-placement rates and make 
false claims about the qualifications of 
their graduates. The U.S.A. Training 
Academy of Newark, Del., for instance, 
advertises itself as, of all things, a corre- 
spondence school in truck driving. But 
completing the program does not neces- 
sarily help students get licenses 

In an effort to crack down, Bennett 
proposed in December to make institu- 
tions with default rates that are consis- 
tently over 20% ineligible for federally 
backed student loans. Last week he called 
on Congress to tighten standards for orga- 
nizations that accredit trade schools, and 
ban loans to students who lack high 
school diplomas or equivalency degrees. 

Most educators welcome a closer eye on 
accreditation and a toughening of the Gov- 
ernment’s lax rules on student loans. But 
many point out that Bennett’s proposal 
could cut off job-training opportunities for 
the nation’s legions of high school dropouts. 
“A diploma is nice, but you shouldn't turn 
these other kids away from becoming auto 
mechanics or secretaries,” says Mark Wil- 
liams, who investigates trade-school abuses 
for New York State. Reputable organiza- 
tions like New York’s Technical Career In- 
stitutes have successfully trained a large 
number of dropouts. Says California’s su- 
perintendent of public instruction, William 
Honig: “It would be a mistake to blast the 
whole industry.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
Martha Smilgis/New York, with other bureaus 
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An F with Honors 


Desegregation comes to Dixie 





hen is a failing grade not a failing 

grade? Maybe when the Depart- 
ment of Education is handing out the 
marks. In another statement last week, 
Secretary Bennett announced that six 
Southern and Border States had yet to 
comply fully with a 17-year-old court or- 
der to desegregate public colleges. Howev- 
er, instead of expressing concern, Bennett 
praised the states for having made “sub- 
stantial progress.” Moreover, the Secre- 
tary gave passing grades to four other 
states, even though they have not fully met 
goals or timetables set by his department. 

The optimistic appraisal winds down 
an important Government battle against 
academic segregation. As a result of a 
1969 lawsuit by the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, the states were 
forced to submit plans to increase black 
enrollment and recruit more minority fac- 
ulty at white institutions, and to upgrade 
facilities at traditionally black colleges. 
Otherwise, the states would face a cutoff 
of federal funds. Last week’s ruling means 
that the four passing states—Arkansas, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and West 
Virginia—are now free of such orders. 

The six states that failed—Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and 
Virginia—must take 
certain steps by year’s 
end. One requirement in 
Virginia, for example, 
will be to complete 
buildings already under 
construction at some all- 
black campuses, while 
Georgia must develop a 
plan to encourage stu- 
dents at a largely white 
junior college to transfer 
to a traditionally black one. 

Critics contend that such measures 
are largely cosmetic. The N.A.A.C.P. notes 
that the disparity between black and 
white student-enrollment figures is grow- 
ing, despite court orders to reduce such 
gaps. In Arkansas, 46% of white high 
school graduates and 36% of blacks went 
on to college in 1978; by 1985 the rate for 
whites had risen to 49%, while blacks had 
gained no ground. 

Bennett argues that the real problem is 
a shrinking pool of able black students, a 
problem felt nationwide, not just in the 
South, Says he: “In any one of these ten 
States, a black student will find, if he has 
qualifications, many institutions eager to 
have him.” Jenell Byrd, an attorney for the 
Legal Defense Fund, disagrees, insisting | 
that segregation remains an obstacle for | 
Southern blacks who want to attend most- 
ly white colleges. On that point, she claims, 
the Federal Government gets an F. a 








Bennett 
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A New Member Joins the Club 





There's Dan, Tom, Peter—and now Bernard Shaw of CNN 


ore than 1,000 journalists 

flocked to Iowa to cover 
last week’s caucuses. But when 
the nation’s television viewers 
sat back to watch the results, 
they found themselves, as usu- 
al, in the company of an élite 
few. Flipping through the 
channels, one could find Dan 
interviewing Bob Dole, Tom 
tangling with Pat Robertson, 
Peter and David congratulat- 
ing Democratic Victor Dick 
Gephardt, and Bernie earnest- 
ly questioning Mike Dukakis. 

Bernie? Yes, Bernie, as in 
Bernard Shaw, the Cable 
News Network's principal 
Washington anchor and the 
newest member of TV news’s 
most exclusive fraternity. Al- 
though hardly a new face (at 
47, he has logged 24 years in 





Shaw on the job during the lowa caucuses: “I'm not a star” 


and a domestic, Shaw was drawn to TV 
journalism as a child. Edward R. Mur- 
row was an early hero, and he recalls 
wangling his way into both the 1952 and 
1956 Democratic Party conventions: 
“When I looked up at the an- 
chor booths, I knew I was 
looking at the altar.” While 
serving in the Marines, the 
aspiring journalist met Wal- 
ter Cronkite, who, he recalls, 
advised him “to read any- 
thing I could get my hands 
on.” He started out in Chica- 
go radio, eventually moving 
to Washington and television, 
joining CBS in 1971. Six years 
later, he jumped to ABC, 
where as Latin American 
correspondent he covered the 
Nicaraguan revolution and 
the mass suicide at Jones- 
town. In 1980, when CNN 
asked him to be one of its 
original anchors, Shaw was 
torn. Network bosses told 
him it would ruin his career, 
but Shaw disagreed. “Mur- 
row was on the threshold of 
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the business, the past eight an- 
choring at CNN), Shaw has 
come to personify CNN’s transformation 
from the “Chicken Noodle Network” toa 
respected competitor of ABC, CBS and 
NBC. That status seemed to become offi- 


| cial last December, when Shaw joined the 


three network anchors for a nationally 
televised interview with President Rea- 
gan, from the Oval Office, on the eve of 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's visit 
to the U.S. Last month the anchor turned 
up as one of half a dozen presenters at the 
Alfred I. duPont-Columbia University 
awards, TV’s equivalent of the Pulitzer 
Prizes. But despite the attention, Shaw in- 
sists, “I’m nota star.” 


He believes the messenger shouldn't get in the way of the message. 


Indeed, at a network where round- 
the-clock anchor duties are shared by 21 
journalists, Shaw's solemn delivery em- 
bodies CNN’s no-frills style. “His philos- 
ophy is that the messenger shouldn't get 
in the way of the message,” says V.R. 
(Bob) Furnad, the senior executive pro- 
ducer of CNN's campaign coverage. But 
Shaw is no shrinking violet. During the 
White House interview, he described the 
1980 Reagan-Bush ticket as a “shotgun 
marriage” and asked whether that was 
why the President had not endorsed 
Bush’s 1988 candidacy. 

The son of a Chicago house painter 








the new age,” he reasoned. “I 
thought that a 24-hour news 
network had to be the last frontier.” 

Sometimes a spartan one. CNN bolsters 
its profits (an estimated $60 million last 
year) through a minimal use of high-cost 
graphics and glitz, and by maintaining a no- 
toriously low-paid nonunion staff. Shaw 
does not divulge his salary (“It’s between me 
and the IRS”), but insists that it is not compa- 
rable to the millions paid to his network ri- 
vals. In any case, the exemplar of CNN 
spareness takes a dim view of such excess. 
Says he: “Beware of anchormen who ride in 
limousines.” —By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Gavin Scott/Des Moines 





A Journal’s 


Headache 


A landmark study showing 
that aspirin can help prevent 
heart attacks was good news 
for most Americans last 
month. But the headlines 
came one day too 
soon for the influ- 
ential New England 
Journal of Medi- 
cine, which pub- 
lished the original 
report. Newspapers 
and magazines rou- 
tinely receive ad- 
vance copies of the 
Journal each week 
on Monday but 











Editor Relman 


abide by an agreement not to 
report its contents before 
Wednesday at 6 p.m. The Lon- 
don-based Reuters news ser- 
vice seemed to violate the em- 
bargo by reporting the aspirin 
study on a Tuesday, more than 
24 hours early. The incident 
has provoked a heated dispute 
over a widespread journalistic 
practice. 

Angered by the 
premature report 
(which prompted 
other publications 
to break the embar- 
go), the Journal an- 
nounced it would 
drop Reuters from 
its press mailing list 
for six months. 
Reuters, insisting 


WHIM VET 


that its aspirin story was 
based on independent report- 
ing and not the Journal's arti- 
cle, vowed not to adhere to the 
embargo during its suspen- 
sion. “When we have access to 
a copy of the Journal, we'll 
treat it as we do all other news 
sources and publish on merit,” 
said Desmond Maberley, ex- 
ecutive editor of 
Reuters in North 
America. Since oth- 
er news organiza- 
tions would proba- 
bly follow suit to 
stay competitive, 
such action could 
shatter the Jour- 
nal’s control over 
the release of medi- 
cal news. 











Reuters’ Maberley 


That would not be bad, 
say some medical reporters, 
who feel the publication has 
overdosed on power. The 
Journal defends its embargo 
as necessary to ensure that 
complex medical information 
does not reach the public be- 
fore it is read and digested by 
physicians. Says Editor Dr. 

Arnold S. Relman: 


§ “The embargo is 


= important to help 
doctors take good 
care of patients.” 
Diagnosis: a stand- 
off between Reuters 
and the Journal. 
Prescription: take 
two aspirin and call 
each other in the 
morning. 
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The Go 





America’s seniors are more numerous, active 


and powerful, but their clout comes at a cost 


No one ever expected 


io America to age gracefully. 
How could the country of 
CIT J PD adolescent spirit, reckless 


politics, marathons, short 

skirts, unbounded energy 

and a restless imagination 
admit that its body is growing old? Not 
with Ronald Reagan in the saddle at 77. 
Or Joe Niekro, a starting pitcher at 43, 
fluttering knuckle balls past cross-eyed 
youngsters on a Saturday afternoon. Or 
Dr. Jonas Salk, 73, who developed the 
first polio vaccine 35 years ago, searching 
for an AIDS vaccine. Or Elizabeth Taylor 
at 55, flashing a luscious violet smile from 
a magazine cover. We don’t have to slow 


| down, they seem to say. Why should you? 


It may be that, with all the willfulness 
of youth, America is finding a new way to 
grow old. Far from fading away, the el- 
derly seem to be brightening on the hori- 
zons of the mind, the family, the work- 
place, the community. Everywhere their 
role and presence are changing. Politi- 
cians rush to court the gray vote. Corpora- 
tions and charities plumb a deeply skilled, 
reliable labor resource among the used-to- 
be and not-yet-ready-to-be retired. Madi- 
son Avenue prepares to tap a vast, long- 
ignored market. Where once the image of 
the elderly was of frailty, there are now 
energy and curiosity, courses to take, 
choirs to join, diets to break, children to 
counsel, battles to fight, whims to follow. 

But with these come other, less cheer- 
ing images and prospects. Among them is 
the still haunting presence of the elderly 
poor, most of them widows, many of them 
black, collapsing into a safety net that can- 
not support their weight. The well-being of 
America’s senior citizens, though far great- 
er than 20 years ago, is by no means uni- 





versal. Many are sick and getting sicker, as 
health care becomes prohibitively expen- 
sive. Every year, as the baby boomers age 
and the nation’s center of gravity shifts up- 
ward, the allocation of resources becomes 
ever more difficult and the potential for 
conflict between generations ever greater. 

Budget-conscious policymakers must 
already balance the competing claims of 
education, child-care and welfare pro- 
grams against Medicare, catastrophic 
health insurance and numerous benefits 
for the elderly. With each advance in 
medical technology, doctors and ethicists 
wrestle over how long people should be 
kept alive and how to ration health care 
between the young and the very old. And 
closest to home, many “sandwich” fam- 
ilies will feel a terrible strain as they try to 
raise their children and sustain their par- 
ents on a squeezed household budget. 

In many ways, America is not yet 
ready for a vast social change that came 
upon it rather suddenly. “It used to be,” 
says Ken Dychtwald, a young, blunt-spo- 
ken gerontologist in Emeryville, Calif., 
“that people didn’t age. They died.” 
When the Republic was founded, a new- 
born child could expect to reach 35. To- 
day Americans could well live into their 
90s—and live well too. In 1950 people 65 
and over made up just 7.7% of the popula- 
tion. Now the number is up to 12%, and it 
will reach 17.3% by 2020. Fastest growing 
of all is the group 85 and over. By 1995 the 
population of the average U.S. town will 
look like Florida’s population today. 

But it is not just that the elderly are 
living longer, healthier lives. They are liv- 
ing them differently. Look around the 
Sunbelt. Florida, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Nevada have some of the country’s 
fastest-growing populations of those over 
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65. In some places it seems a wholly dif- 
ferent, more leisurely universe, full of 
choices and passions long delayed. There 
is Hulda Crooks, 91, who has climbed 97 
mountains since she turned 65, most re- 
cently Mount Fuji in Japan. And Dentist 
James Jay, 74, who finished, along with 
51 other septuagenarians and four octoge- 
narians, that 26-mile ribbon of pain, the 
New York City Marathon. And Virginia 
Peckham, 69, known on San Clemente 
beach as “That Crazy Old Lady,” riding 
an orange-and-white boogie board and 
shouting surfing mantras. And Etta Kall- 
man, 77, writing knowingly about “The 
Metabolism of the Dinosaur” and win- 
ning awards for academic excellence 
from New York University. And Jane 
Stovall, 103 next week, a onetime milli- 
ner, author, tango dancer and seniors golf 
champion and, at 89, a student pilot 


hen there are the seasoned boys of 
summer: the Kids-Kubs softball 
league of St. Petersburg, Fia., 
where rookies must be at least 74 to 
don the white Good Humor man uniform 
and black bow tie. The team has its own spe- 
cial rules, Harry Rylee told TIME Corre- 
spondent Michael Riley. “You've got a cou- 
ple of guys there that you could eat a 
sandwich while they’re running to first 
base,”’ muses the outfielder, whose brothers 
Morris and Michael play shortstop and in- 
field. “But you can’t tell "em they can’t play 
That'd be like sticking a knife in them.” 

For many of the relentlessly young, the 
attitude is born out ofa community life that 
resembles nothing so much as their college 
years of half a century ago: a life of options, 
dates, lessons and sudden, surprising fel- 
lowship. Florida Gerontologist Otto Von 
Mering, 65, refers to the “fictive kinship,” 
whereby older people acquire a new sup- 
port system long after their families and 
friends have dispersed. Take Liz Carpen- 
ter. At 65, the twangy-voiced former press 
secretary to Lady Bird Johnson started 
writing a book. At 66, she found ro- 
mance—with a man she had known when 
she was 20. Now 67, she has devised her 
cardinal rules for aging: entertain a lot, 
never pass up an invitation, and by all 
means fall in love. On a hilltop outside her 
home in Salado, Texas, she entertains 
friends in the Jacuzzi she calls her “golden 
pond.” Every month she gathers with fel- 
low members of the Bay at the Moon Soci- 
ety, a group of large-lunged Texans who 
meet at a different ranch to sing and holler 
at the midnight sky. “Aging has become 
very stylish,” Carpenter concludes happily. 
“AIl the best people are doing it.” 

But the elderly are doing far, far more 
than just playing. The “shadow work” of 
millions of volunteers—in schools, hospi- 
tal wards, prisons and arts centers—has 
helped fill the hole left by younger wom- 
en, once full-time volunteers, who have 
entered the work force. Many retirees 
view such service as a duty as well as a 
pastime. Lois Eiseman, 67, a former kin- 

dergarten teacher, travels to schools and 
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day-care centers to test children for hear- 
ing disabilities. Restaurant Owner “Dad- 
dy” Bruce Randolph, 88 this week, serves 
thousands of dinners to Denver's home- 
less and shut-ins every Thanksgiving. 
Wayne Matson, 67, a retired Air Force 
colonel, volunteers full time for the hu- 
mane society in Winter Haven, Fla. “If 
you're not committed to something,” he 
declares, “you're just taking up space.” 
For others, the luxury of time and 
health has required some creative think- 
ing. In the 1880s, when German Chancel- 
lor Otto von Bismarck set the retirement 
age at 65, the average life expectancy was 






AIDS protest; anti- 
contra signs in 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


45. No problem there. But these days, 
many of those over 65 who prepared them- 
selves for a life of leisure found they 
were not cut out for it. For them, the 
greatest luxury of retirement is returning 
to work—on their own terms. Robert 
Pamplin, 76, former head of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., prudently began plotting his 
corporate afterlife ten years before he 
reached his company’s mandatory retire- 
ment age. In 1976, on his 65th birthday, he 
bought a small sand-and-gravel company 
in Portland, Ore. Ten years and two other 
acquisitions later, he oversees a small em- 
pire with revenues of $420 million. Pamplin 
too saw his postretirement course as a sort 
of duty. “God has given us certain talents,” 
he says. “And he gave them to us to use.” 


Granted, many retirees looking to re- 
turn to work have had a harder time. It of- 
ten takes many months to find a suitable 
job, whether to supplement Social Security 
or fill spare time. But between 1980 and 
1986 the number of part-time employees in 
the U.S. rose by 23%, twice the rate of full- 
time jobholders, in part because many 
large corporations were quick to respond to 
the widened applicant pool. McDonald's 
created McMasters, a four-week job-train- 
ing program for people over 50. The part- 
time work has helped people like Kathrine 
Gaik, 76, dodge an idle old age. The Trav- 


| elers Insurance Co. of Hartford is saving 
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more than $1 million a year by hiring back 
retired workers instead of paying fees to 
temp agencies. What is more, says Em- 
ployment Director Donald K. Deward, 
“we get better, more competent, dedicated 
and highly motivated people.” 

The activity and prosperity of Ameri- 
ca’s retirees have not gone unnoticed on 
Madison Avenue. There was a time when 
advertisers behaved as though no one past 
middle age ever bought anything more du- 
rable than panty hose. No more. Few mar- 
keting experts can ignore the fact that 
Americans over 50 earn more than half the 
discretionary income in the country. Mag- 
azine publishers are betting on the favor- 
able demographics. Norman Lear’s former 
wife Frances, 64, will next week debut 
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Lear's, a glossy upscale bimonthly for 
women over 40. Major firms are forming 
special groups to study the senior market, 
and at least one company that offers age- 
less ads has opened. “My sense is we're on 
the leading edge right now,” says Jerry 
Gerber of LifeSpan in Manhattan, “way 
out there, totally new, totally different.” 

In time, through sheer force of gravi- 
ty, the products themselves, and not just 
the ads, will be shaped for an older con- 
sumer. “We have designed America to 
fit the size, shape and style of a country 
we used to be,” says Gerontologist 
Dychtwald, “and what we used to be is 
young.” Books and newspapers, with their 
tiny print, are designed for wide young 


eyes, as is the lighting in public places 
Buttons, jars and doorknobs are obstacles 
to those with arthritis. Traffic lights are 
timed for a youthful pace. “In years to 
come,” predicts Dychtwald, “huge indus- 
tries will emerge as America changes its 
shape and form.” 

One huge industry has already 
emerged, based in Washington but reach- 
ing across the country: an industry of in- 
fluence. Politicians for years viewed the 
aged as a uniform group—physically and 
often mentally feeble, politically compli- 
ant, socially inert. The candidate who 
does so now risks being trampled by what 
one Congressman sweetly calls the 800-lb 
gorilla. The American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, with 28 million members, is 
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bigger than most countries. The Gray 
Panthers, with 80,000 members, pres- 
sures Congress on everything from health 
insurance to housing costs. This year the 
formidable gray lobby is moving full force 
into grass-roots presidential politics. And 
when it moves, the ground shakes 

In New Hampshire, leading up to pri- 
mary night, the AARP mailed out 250,000 
pieces of literature detailing the candi- 
dates’ positions on Social Security, long- 
term health care and other incendiary is- 
sues. One booklet was called You Can 
Select the President—a brash enough 
claim, until you consider that in 1984 a to- 
tal of 101,000 Democrats voted in the pri- 
mary and that the AARP has 145,000 
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members in New Hampshire alone. A 
$250,000 television ad campaign aims to 
get out the gray vote. “The old folks,” says 
Political Consultant Thomas Kiley, “are 
showing more political muscle in this 
election than ever before.” 

The candidates have been quick to re- 
spond. Most have produced either a touch- 


ing story of an aged parent or, in the case of 


Michael Dukakis, the real thing. Jesse 
Jackson, invoking Social Security's creator, 
tells voters that he “would rather have 
Franklin Roosevelt in a wheelchair than 
Ronald Reagan on a horse.” Virtually all 
have come out in support of the long-term 
health-care bill now stalled in Congress, 
which, if it ever passed, would cost the 
Government tens of billions of dollars over 


the next five years. Only Republican Pete | 
du Pont has proposed radically restructur- | 
ing Social Security, a notion that George 
Bush boldly dismissed as a “nutty idea.” 

The fervor with which the elderly lob- 
by to protect their benefits seems incongru- 
ous—and unforgivably selfish—to younger 
people who see only the silvery life-style of 
the old rich. But the AARP campaign is 
born of stark realities: the persistence of 
nasty pockets of poverty among the aged, 
the threat of catastrophic illness that faces 
every old man and woman and, above all, 
the prospect of cutbacks in benefits as 
Washington struggles to balance its budget 

The programs that the elderly are 
fighting to preserve were created a gener- 
ation ago, when the reform-minded lead- 
ers of the 1960s vowed to protect senior 
citizens from the shameful destitution 
that had terrorized earlier generations. At 
the time that Lyndon Johnson launched 
his immense rescue mission, the Great So- 
ciety, more than a quarter of all old people 
lived below the poverty line. In the popu- 
lar imagination, being old usually meanta 
frail and lonely dependency, in which old 
women lived on cat food in spartan apart- 
ments and relied on busy children or so- 
cial workers for a ride to the doctor 


ashington waged war on pover- 

ty among the elderly through 

two programs that helped rich 

and poor alike. Congress creat- 
ed Medicare insurance in 1965. In 1972 it 
voted a 20% increase in Social Security 
benefits and linked them to the Consumer 
Price Index in an attempt to safeguard re- 
tirees from the double-digit inflation that 
was devastating young families. In 1980 
alone, payments increased a record 14.3% 
Now each month 91% of those 65 and over 
receive benefits totaling $13.6 billion. The 
percentage of elderly people living below 
the poverty line has been cut from 20% in 
1970 to 12% in 1984 

These outlays, combined with other 
sources of income, have provided many of 
the elderly with a sense of security that 
their own parents never enjoyed and that 
they will not relinquish without a fight 
The median income of couples 65 and 
over in 1986 was about $22,000, which 
can go a long way when mortgages are 
paid up, children have left home, and 
there are few large purchases, such as ap- 
pliances, to worry about. A 1984 congres- 
sional report on aging concluded, “Today 

the act of retirement alone is no longer 
the source of poverty, isolation, and poor 
health it once was.” 

Yet for all the improvement in the 
condition of America’s senior citizens, 
there is a sharp divide between the vigor- | 
ous “young old,” those 65 to 75, and the 
far frailer “old old,” those 75 and up 
There also remain grave disparities 
among ethnic groups. Nearly a third of el- 
derly blacks live on less than $5,300 a 
year. Among black women living alone 
the figure is 55%. For all the creative 
thinking on Madison Avenue and in cor- 
porate boardrooms on how to make use of 
the elderly as a resource, there still needs 
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to be a comparable response from Wash- 
ington when the aged become a burden, 
But many young people do not see it 
that way. In their view, Washington is al- 
ready doing too much for aged citizens, a 
perception that could bring about a seri- 
ous breach between the generations. Al- 
ready the emerging power of America’s 
grandparents frightens many of their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Some experts 
forecast a costly confrontation, in which 
embittered young people and embattled 


| older ones fight with the most sophisticat- 


ed political weapons over ever scarcer re- 
sources. In the shorthand of demogra- 
phers and journalists, the scenario is 


known as the age wars. 


Consider the following: Martha Dierdre 


| is 72 and worth about $300,000. Widowed 


five years ago, she lives in a $150,000 condo- 


Ages 65-84 (in millions) 
85 and over (in millions) 


65 and over as % of total population 7.7% 


that old saying: robbing from the poor to 
pay the rich.” 

Paul does not personally blame the el- 
derly. Few young people do, even when 
they sense, as they read the newspapers or 
go shopping for a house, that they are 
walking into a trap. Who is going to pro- 
tect young families, they wonder, from an 
economic system that is eroding their liv- 
ing standards? Or a health system that 
promises at least partial care for the elder- 
ly but guarantees nothing for families 
with sick children? Or a political system 
that allows communities to outlaw resi- 
dents under 19 to ensure peace and qui- 
et—and reduce school taxes at the same 
time? Or a Social Security system that 
seems to assure only that the young will 
never draw out anything like the amount 
they are required to pay in? “I don’t have 


pendent Children was cut by 19% and 
school-meal programs by 41% between 
1981 and 1984. The U.S., argues Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, may be the 
“first society in history in which a person 
is more likely to be poor if young rather 
than old.” 

Of such sentiments and statistics is 
the fear of an age war born. Lured by high 
stakes and intuitive appeal, the lobbyists 
are swarming around the “generational 
equity” issue. Three years ago, Republi- 
can Senator David Durenberger from 
Minnesota helped establish the youth-ad- 
vocacy group AGE (Americans for Gener- 
ational Equity) to advance the claims of 
the young and counterbalance the power- 
ful gray lobby. “The AARP is almost total- 
ly focused on the well being of its clients,” 
says AGE Executive Director Paul Hewitt, 
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minium in Los Angeles, drives an Audi, 
consults her broker weekly, and plays 
bridge on Tuesdays over tea and crumpets. 
Her most solemn ritual takes place at the be- 
ginning of each month, when she walks to 


her bank and deposits a $420 Social Security | 


check. She thinks of her husband, a ware- 
houseman who worked hard and saved for 
30 years. “A deal is a deal is a deal,” she de- 
clares. “I don’t care what I'm worth; that 


money is mine.” 


Dierdre’s only grandchild Paul earns 
$16,000 a year working at a lumberyard in 
Portland, Ore. His wife Karen brings in 
an additional $6,000 as a part-time secre- 
tary. Since they cannot afford a house, 
they rent a two-bedroom apartment for 
$500 a month, where they raise their 
three-year-old daughter. They too have a 
ritual. Every two weeks, when they depos- 
it their paychecks, they agonize over the 
7% deduction for Social Security tax and 
wonder if they will ever see that money 
again—unless, of course, they visit 
Grandma. “This whole system just beats 
the hell out of me,” says Paul, 27. “It’s like 





9.3% 


a grudge against older people collecting 
Social Security because the Government 
told them to expect it,” says Law Student 
Jeffrey Rosen, 28. “But what about us? 
Something has got to be done.” 


effrey’s is a generation that viewed 

progress as an American birthright, 

only to discover its expectations vast- 

ly exceed its prospects. For the past 
15 years, even as their parents grew more 
financially secure, young workers have 
faced declining real wages, rising taxes, 
high interest rates and prohibitive hous- 
ing costs. At times, the Government 
seems to be conspiring against them. 
During the Reagan Administration, pay- 
ments to the elderly have risen 35%, so 
that now more than a quarter of all Gov- 
ernment spending goes to the 12% of the 
population who are 65 or older. Mean- 
while, America’s infant-mortality rate re- 
mains one of the highest among industri- 
alized nations, and one in five children 
lives in poverty. While Social Security re- 
mains off limits, Aid to Families with De- 
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“but they are going to have to address | 
ways to avoid putting unbearable burdens 
on the baby boomers’ children.” Other 
youth advocates in Congress are also 
sharpening their blades. John Porter, Re- 
publican Representative from Illinois, for 
example, calls the budget deficit an exer- 
cise in “fiscal child abuse.” 
When the social costs of the age 
quake—the arrival of the baby boomers 
into their golden years—are tallied, the | 
figures become even more alarming. The 
$50 billion spent on health care for the old 
when Reagan came into office is expected 
to reach $200 billion by the year 2000. Be- 
tween 1980 and 2040, experts project a 
160% increase in physician visits by the | 
elderly, a 200% rise in days of hospital | 
care, a 280% growth in the number of | 
nursing-home residents. Between now | 
and the year 2000, a new 220-bed nursing 
home will have to be opened every day 
just to keep even with demand. Without a 
change in the present system, pension and 
health-care costs will account for more 





than 60% of the federal budget by 2040. 
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One of the most gruelling events in 
= skiing is one you'll never see on tele- 
? vision. Namely, that of getting to the 
event. An activity the U.S. Ski Team 
has excelled in for the last ten 
years. That's because the car 
they drive is the Subaru, with 
its “On Demand™”4 Wheel 
Drive system. A system engineered to 
improve safety and traction, not just 
under everyday driving conditions, 
but on the world’s snowiest, most haz- 
ardous mountain roads. 

And Subaru plans to continue sup- 
porting the U.S. Ski Team in the years 
to come. So the U.S. skiers can con- 
tinue to routinely get to meets = 

g 


Some early, even when the competi = 
tion doesn’t get there at all. conmenenaa 
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Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
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THE BEST 
BUSINESSMEN 
ARE QUICK ON 
THEIR FEET. 


In today’s world, 
you've got to stay 
on your toes, and 
still make it look 
easy. We can help. 
Northwest flies 
you to 200 U.S. 
cities, to Europe 
and to business 
centers in Asia. 
So for a semi- 
nar in Seattle 
or a meeting in 
Tokyo, call your 
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So who is going to pay for America to 
grow old? With each advancement in med- 
ical technology, the possibility of extending 
people’s lives increases. Who is to decide 
who should get the organ transplant or 
have first access to kidney-dialysis ma- 
chines? The questions have fired a debate 
about what society owes its elderly, what 
should constitute a natural life-span and 
how far doctors should go to keep elderly 
patients alive. Medical Ethicist Daniel Cal- 
lahan, 57, suggests that health involves 
more than preventing death. “We should 
seek to advance research and health care 
that increase not the length of life,” he ar- 
gues, “but the quality of life 
of the elderly.” 

Senior citizens deeply 
resent critics who seem to 
begrudge them their inde- 
pendence or imply that 
anyone ever got rich on a 
$500-a-month check. Many 
retirees worked hard, lived 
frugally and saved carefully 
to guard against the night- 
mare of a destitute old age. 
And while it is true the el- 
derly consume roughly a 
third of the nation’s medi- 
cal resources, Medicare 
cannot begin to cover all 
the costs of a long illness. 
Already senior citizens pay 
three times as much out of 
their own pockets for health 
care as the young do. They 
view their benefits as a 
right, not a windfall. “I 
spent years away from my 
family fighting in Europe,” 
says Roger Davis, 68, of Los 
Angeles. “Don’t tell me the 
nation doesn't owe me 
something in my old age.” 

Such attitudes rile poli- 
cymakers whoarecharged with slashing bil- 
lions of dollars out of already hard-hit social 
programs, While no one proposes cutting off 
the truly needy, those lobbying for reform 
point out that thousands of millionaires re- 
ceive a monthly check. Argues Horace 
Brock, president of Strategic Economic De- 
cisions Inc. in Menlo Park, Calif: “There 
may have been a social contract that what 
you put in you got back, but not six times 
what you put in.” Unless the system is re- 
vamped, he warns, when the baby boomers 
reach retirement age, Social Security will be 
in jeopardy. Just as alarming, the trust fund 
that supports the hospital-insurance part of 
Medicare could be bankrupt by 2002. 

That prospect worries older people as 
well as the young. In fact the reason Social 
Security is unlikely to ignite an age war is 
that many elderly people acknowledge its 
flaws and admit the system needs to be 
changed, while many young people sup- 
port its basic principles, Even some lobby- 
ists for the aged privately accept the need 
to adjust Social Security, by raising the age 
of eligibility or taxing benefits for the 
wealthy, as part of a drastic deficit-reduc- 
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tion plan. While many retirees defend So- 
cial Security, they are horrified by the leg- 
acy of a $2 trillion debt they will leave 
behind. “The interest on it is about $1,000 a 
second,” says George Toll, 82, of Long 
Beach, Calif. “That’s why I worry about 
my grandchildren.” 

Such signs of mutual concern and in- 
terdependence reassure social scientists 
and policymakers. In fact the whole age- 
war scenario, some charge, is a political 
distortion, designed to stir up passion and 
protest about what should be an issue not 
of age but of social justice. “I don’t think it 
should ever be put in terms of equity, that 





there is a choice between the elderly and 
children,” argues Alan Pifer, co-editor of 
Our Aging Society. “There are many other 
questions.” The central issue, these ex- 
perts agree, is how to protect those in soci- 
ety who are most vulnerable, regardless of 
age. “The ‘intergenerational equity’ de- 
bate,” insists Ronald Pollack, executive 
director of the Villers Foundation, an ad- 
vocacy group for the elderly, “is a diver- 
sionary and dangerous sideshow.” 


hat view is supported by opinion 

polls, which reveal that most chil- 

dren are grateful for Social Securi- 

ty because it relieves them of some 
of the responsibility for taking care of their 
elders. Some, but notall. Financial respon- 
sibility is only one of several kinds, and 
perhaps not the most burdensome, An ail- 
ing parent, even in a distant city, can take 
an emotional toll on adult children. In 
many cases the parent may be living in the 
same town—or the same house. Already, 
says Fordham’s Marjorie Cantor, former 
president of the Gerontological Society, 
“the family is the major source of support 





for the elderly. And there is no indication 
in the future that families will abandon 
them.” The notion ofan age war rings false 
with many experts who work with both 
the elderly and their children. “Adult chil- 
dren spend a lot of time caring; they make 
a lot of personal sacrifices,” says Dr. Carl | 
Eisdorfer of the University of Miami. The | 
support goes both ways. In fact private 
transfers of money and assets within fam- 
ilies are just as likely, if not more likely to 
take place from old to young. “The tradi- 
tional generosity of grandparents,” says 
Author Lydia Bronte, formerly of the Car- 
negie Corporation, “now takes the form of 
helping with college tu- 
ition, down payment on a 
house, furniture—not just a 
check every Christmas.” 

So how will America 
adjust to its growing pains? 
It is possible that advances 
in science, steady economic 
growth, better education 
and some courageous and 
creative politics will allow 
the nation to mature grace- 
fully. The signs of interde- 
pendence and cooperation 
encourage policymakers, 
who agree that a family is a 
far better source of compas- 
sion than a federal agency, 
however well funded. With 
that in mind, some politi- 
cians are urging that Con- 
gress consider tax breaks for 
families responsible for the 
care of an elderly parent. 
Others are lobbying for a 
broader national health 
plan that would provide 
care for the young and old 
alike. 

Corporations too are 
looking for ways to support 
workers who are burdened by care-giving 
obligations. Such benefits, they expect, will 
raise productivity, reduce absenteeism and 
allow them to hang on to valued employees 
who might otherwise quit. Travelers Corp. 
has offered lunchtime support groups, flex- 
time hours and an information fair for em- 
ployees to meet with social service experts. 
PepsiCo provides seminars and a handbook 
on care of the elderly. Remington Products 
Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., pays half the cost 
of parent sitters who can take over for em- 
ployees on evenings and weekends. 

Within many schools and communi- 
ties, leaders are exploring ways to bring 
together retirees with skills and time to 
spare and young people in need of train- 
ing and guidance. With the encourage- 
ment of the First Lady, the Foster Grand- 
parent program is expanding rapidly. The 
assumption that one generation can serve 
as a resource rather than a rival to anoth- 
er, most advocates on both sides would 
agree, holds far more promise than any 
call to arms. —By Nancy R. Gibbs. Reported by 
Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles, Jeanne McDowell and 
Jeannie Park/New York 
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Aiming to stay healthy longer: a 72-year-old former engineer works out with weights at a Dallas hospital cardiovascular-and-fitness center 


Older—but Coming on Strong 








Pn Doctors who specialize in 

treating old people delight 

in telling the story of a 

90-year-old man named 

Morris who has a com- 

plaint about his left knee. 

Says his exasperated phy- 

sician: “For heaven’s sake, at your age 

what do you expect?” Rejoins Morris feis- 

tily: “Now look here, Doc, my right knee 

is also 90, and it doesn’t hurt.” It is an 

apocryphal tale with a pointed message. 

As long as anyone can remember, old age 

and disability have been paired as natu- 

rally and inevitably as the horse and car- 

riage or death and taxes. After all, ad- 

vancing years have been seen by most 

people as an inexorable slide into illness, 
impotence and immobility. 

No longer. Nowadays America’s se- 
niors are giving the lie to that grim vision. 
Fully half of all people now 75 to 84 are 
free of health problems that require spe- 
cial care or that curb their activities, 
according to surveys. Says Sociologist 
Bernice Neugarten of Northwestern Uni- 
versity: “Even in the very oldest group, 
those above 85, more than one-third report 
no limitation due to health.” Declares Dr 
Richard Besdine, director of the aging 








center at the University of Connecticut: 


Aging no longer has to mean sickness, senility and sexlessness 


“Aging doesn’t necessarily mean a life that 
is sick, senile, sexless, spent or sessile.” 

That more cheerful view of growing 
old is gaining currency mainly because of 
the rapidly expanding scientific discipline 
of gerontology. Modern studies of the ag- 
ing process involve everyone from labora- 
tory researchers examining brain tissue to 
nutritionists interviewing nonagenarians 
to physicians specializing in treating 
the elderly. The goal of gerontology is not 
to extend the upper limit of human life— 
now about 115 to 120 years of age—but to 
make the lives of the elderly less burden- 
some physically and more rewarding 
emotionally. “The new focus,”’ says Dr. 
John Rowe, director of the division on ag- 
ing at Harvard Medical School, “is not on 
life-span but on health-span.” 

Although still in its infancy, gerontol- 
ogy has produced major revisions in doc- 
tors’ understanding of how people grow 
old. Explains Dr. T. Franklin Williams, 
director of the National Institute on 
Aging: “It’s the diseases that we acquire 
in later years that really cause the deteri- 
oration of functions.” Or, as Dr. Robert 
Butler of Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
in New York City puts it, “Disease, not 
age, is the villain.” The good news is 
that in many instances, physical disorders 


| that afflict the aging can be effectively 


treated. Today even multiple afflictions 
do not necessarily incapacitate a person. 
Citing the case of a man of 75 who has di- 
abetes, heart disease and a history of can- 
cer, Rowe points out, “You can’t tell me 
whether that man is in a nursing home or 
sitting on the Supreme Court.” 


ow long and how well one lives, of 

course, depend in part on hered- 

ity. The chances of blowing out 85 
candles go up 5% with each parent or 
grandparent who has passed that mile- 
stone. A family history of certain ail- 
ments, such as breast or colon cancer, 
heart disease, depression or alcoholism, 
extends the risk of developing such prob- 
lems. Increasingly, though, researchers 
believe personal habits and environmen- 
tal influences may hold the key to why 
some people are more “successful” at ag- 
ing than are others. “You find a tremen- 
dous variability between individuals,” ob- 
serves Rowe. “The older people become, 
the less alike they become.” 

Many of the fears people have about 
aging are greatly exaggerated. Senility is 
probably the most dreaded of all debili- 
ties, yet only about 15% of those over 65 
suffer serious mental impairment. Alz- 
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heimer’s disease, now considered the 
scourge of old age, accounts for more than 
half that total. For much of the remain- 
der, mental impairment from conditions 
such as heart disease, liver or thyroid 
trouble and dietary deficiency is either re- 
versible or preventable. 

Another frequently overlooked cul- 
prit: overmedication. Nearly 80% of peo- 
ple 65 and older have at least one chronic 
condition (top four: arthritis, high blood 
pressure, hearing impairment, heart dis- 
ease); about one-third have three or more. 
To combat their problems, they rely on a 
battery of over-the-counter and prescrip- 
tion drugs. The majority of people in this 
age group use more than five medica- 
tions, and 10% take more than twelve. In- 
teractions among drugs, as well as too 
much of some drugs, can cause a host of 
complications, from mental confusion to 
slowed blood clotting to disturbance of 
the heart's rhythm. 

Depression, often mistaken for senil- 
ity, or dementia, is by far the single most 
ignored disorder among the elderly. About 
15% of older people suffer from the condi- 
tion, double the figure for the general pop- 
ulation; the elderly have the highest sui- 
cide rate of any age group. Drugs account 
for some of the high incidence of depres- 
sion. But the old are also more vulnerable 
because they have suffered more 
major stresses, including the 
deaths of spouses or friends, 
living alone, retirement from a 
job, serious illness. The classic 
symptoms of depression—guilt, 
hopelessness, sleeplessness, lack 
of appetite, and suicidal 
thoughts—are more likely to be 
noticed in younger people be- 
cause they are so out of charac- 
ter. But families and doctors too 
often overlook depression in the 
elderly. The warning signs may 
sometimes be subtle: headaches, 
stomach ailments, vague com- 
plaints of not feeling right. And 
there is always the tendency to 
dismiss the signals as normal 
aging, just old folks’ crankiness. 
When depression is recognized, 
counseling and drugs success- 
fully treat three-quarters of the 
cases. 

Flagging libido and sexual 
ability have also been wrongly 
equated with advancing years. 
Women supposedly lose inter- 
est in sex after menopause; 
in fact, desire normally remains 
strong throughout life. The 
dampening of sexual urges of- 
ten results from physical prob- 
lems, such as hot flashes and 
vaginal dryness, which may be 
alleviated by estrogen therapy, 
lubricants and attention to nu- 
trition and exercise. Older men, 
for their part, routinely accept 
continued impotence as nor- 
mal. It is not. As a man ages, he 
does need more time to achieve 
an erection. But almost all im- 


























An 89-year-old stretches out in Milwaukee 


potence, whether psychological or physi- 
cal, is reversible. Among the common 
physical causes: diabetes, heart disease 
and chronic alcohol abuse. 

Yet another widely held fear is that 
wear and tear on the joints inevitably 
leads to painful and immobilizing arthri- 
tis. Yes, there is a wearing down of the 
cartilage pads that cushion bones, but less 
than half of those over 65 whose X rays 
show degenerative arthritic changes suf- 
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Sun, fun and keeping fit: sit-down exercise at Deerfield Beach, Fla. 


fer symptoms. Many of the aches and 
pains attributed to acute arthritis, doctors 
say, have more to do with weakening 
muscles than creaky joints. People with 
some joint damage fare better when they 
engage in regular moderate exercise, such 
as walking or swimming. 


ging, however, is hardly a benign 

process. Acknowledges Dr. Chris- 

tine Cassel of the University of 
Chicago: “By and large, the changes are 
decremental. Every organ is losing re- 
serve capacity.” That means a decline in 
the ability to recover from physical stress- 
es. A 60-year-old and a 20-year-old who 
race around the block may start out with 
the same pulse rate, notes Vincent Cristo- 
falo, director of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s center for the study of aging. 
“Even when they stop,” he notes, “their 
pulses may be only a little different. The 
big différence will be in how long it takes 
for each person’s pulse rate to return 
to normal.” 

Slowed recovery has a profound im- 
pact when it comes to illness. With ad- 
vancing years, bones take longer to 
knit, wounds to heal and infections to 
clear up. Ultimately, says Cassel, the dif- 
ference is that a “healthy young person 
can lose a lung, a kidney and do fine. And 
,,, 80 too an old person can be do- 
= ing fine, but then he has a 
= stroke, a heart attack, whatev- 
s er. Because of the stress, it’s 
b much more likely that all the 
| = major organs will go one after | 
4 the other.” 

a There are some striking 
= physiological changes that ac- 
company age. Among them: 

> The immune system starts to 
decline at around age 30. For 
instance, white blood cells 
that fight off invaders, such as 
viruses and bacteria, lose their 
effectiveness as a person gets 
older. The gradual weakening 
of the immune system makes it 
harder to stave off illness. 

> Metabolism begins to slow at 
around age 25. For each decade 
thereafter, the number of calo- 
ries required to maintain one’s 
weight drops by at least 2%. 
Muscle mass gradually shrinks. 
As a result, people tend to get 
fatter. Kidneys may lose up to 
50% of their efficiency between | 
ages 30 and 80. Some of the 
liver’s functions may decline. 
Thus alcohol remains in the 
body longer. So do drugs, a fact 
doctors are beginning to consid- 
er in deciding on dosages for 
older patients. 

> Lungs lose on the average 30% 
to 50% of their maximum breath- 
ing capacity between ages 30 and 
80. Blood vessels lose elasticity, 
though the heart stays astonish- 
ingly well preserved. Notes Car- 
diologist Jerome Fleg of the Na- 





Many fears people have about aging are exaggerated. 


tional Institute on Aging: “The 
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Living 





heart of a normal 80-year-old can pump 
blood as effectively under stress as that of a 
normal 30-year-old.” 
> Bone mass reaches its peak in the 30s 
for both men and women, then begins to 
drop by about 1% a year. In women the 
rate surges for a few years after 
| menopause. About 24 million Americans, 
the vast majority of them women, 
develop osteoporosis, a condition in 
which the bones become dangerously thin 
and fragile. Brittle bones are the 
major cause of the fractures, parti- 
cularly of the hip, that cripple 
many of the elderly. Alcohol and 
tobacco use accelerates bone 
thinning. Another reason to stop 
smoking: women who use tobac- 
co reach menopause about two 
years earlier than women who 
do not. 
> The senses flag. Taste dimin- 
ishes as the nose loses its sense of 
smell (odor accounts for about 
80% of overall flavor sensation). 
The loss of taste can lead to 
lack of appetite and sometimes 
to serious nutritional deficien- 
cies. Hearing fades, particularly 
| in the high-frequency range, and 
processing of information slows. 
Vision begins deteriorating at 
| about 40. The pupil shrinks, re- 
ducing the amount of light 
reaching the retina. An 80-year- 
old’s retina receives only about a 
sixth of the light that a 20-year- 
old’s does. The lens hardens and 
clouds. More than half of those 
60 and older have some cataract 
formation 
>» Changes occur in the skin. 
The topmost layer, or epidermis, 
becomes dry and blemished. 
The middle layer, or dermis, 
thins dramatically, making the 
skin seem translucent, and be- 
comes much less elastic and sup- 
portive. These changes, along 
with loss of fat from the underly- 
ing subcutaneous layer, cause 
the skin to sag and wrinkle. 
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elderly women and one-quarter of elderly 
men take largely unneeded sleeping pills. 
> The brain loses an average of about 20% 
of its weight, but as Neurologist David 
Drachman of the University of Massachu- 
setts points out, “there is redundancy in 
the brain. It’s like the lights in Times 


| Square. Suppose you turn off 20% of the 


bulbs: you'll still get the message.” Speed of 
recall and mental performance slow, but 
essential skills remain intact. Researchers 
speculate that memory loss among the el- 
derly may be something of a self-fulfilling 
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A 78-year-old retiree relaxes after bike ride in South Miami 
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| Aand C, such as broccoli and cantaloupe. 
Though some vitamin or mineral sup- 
| plements may be beneficial, experts warn 
that taking excessive doses of nutrients is 
dangerous. Moreover, the combination of 
too much of a supplement and certain 
medications can cause trouble. For exam- 
ple, excessive vitamin E by itself can lead 
to diarrhea and skin rashes. Taken with 
certain blood-thinning drugs, large doses 
of vitamin E can trigger severe internal 
bleeding. 

Exercise, at least half an hour three 
times a week, is an important 
aid to controlling weight, keep- 
ing bones strong, building mus- 
cle strength, conditioning the 
heart and lungs and relieving 
stress. Declares Physiologist 
William Evans of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture-Tufts 
University center on aging: 
“There is no group in 
our population that can benefit 
more from exercise than senior 
citizens. For a young person, 
exercise can increase physical 
function by perhaps 10%. But in 
an old person you can increase it 
by 50%.” The advice is catching 
on: a Gallup poll taken at the 
end of last year found that 47% 
of those 65 and older regularly 
engage in some form of exercise. 

Such seniors are living proof 
that aging is not synonymous 
with illness, that increasing years 
do not necessarily lessen desires 
or capabilities. That is a welcome 
surprise, particularly to the old. 
Muses Margaret Strothers 
Thomas, 72, a retired teacher 
from Philadelphia: “As a child I 
used to look at older people, and 
they were bent over, stooped and 
complaining. I can’t believe that 
when you reach the age that 
you've feared you feel great.” 
Achieving better health for long- 
er requires a continual alertness 
to false assumptions about old 
age, whether they come from 
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Drinking, smoking and suntan- 
ning speed up these processes. 
With less fat and a decline in the activity 
of sweat glands, the skin becomes a less 
efficient regulator of body temperature. 
The result: older people have a 
harder time staying warm and cooling 
off. Protective pigment-forming cells that 
absorb the sun’s harmful rays are reduced 
by 10% to 20% for each decade of life, 
thus increasing susceptibility to skin 
cancers. 

> The need for sleep gradually diminish- 
es. Newborns sleep 16 to 18 hours a day; 
by age 65, three to six hours a night, per- 
haps with a nap during the day, is typical- 
ly all that is necessary. The quality of 
sleep changes, becoming lighter and more 
fitful. Shorter, restless nights lead many 
who recall the easy slumber of youth to 
complain of insomnia. As a result, half of 











Good habits may explain why some age more “successfully.” 


prophecy. Old people are supposed to have 
memory problems, so they may be more 
aware of, and bothered by, occasional 
lapses than are younger people. 

So far, gerontologists have no surefire 
prescription for staying healthy longer, but 
they do make some strong recommenda- 
tions: stay out of the sun, cut back on 
drinking and stop smoking. They stress 
that it is never too late to adopt better hab- 
its, A person of 70 who stops smoking im- 
mediately reduces the risk of developing 
heart disease. The elderly should follow 
general principles of a sound diet: avoid 
foods rich in cholesterol or saturated fat, 
such as eggs and beef, and eat more chick- 
en and fish. Seniors should stress high-fi- 
ber foods, including whole-grain cereals 
and many fruits, and items rich in vitamins 


family, friends, doctors or the old. 
Declares Thomas: “T have lived 
so many years, but I'm not old. I have a 
very positive outlook on life.” 

More of such moxie is in order. Resig- 
nation exacts as heavy a toll on the road 
to old age as disease or poor habits, warn 
gerontologists, who stress the importance 
of cultivating new interests and staying 
mentally engaged. That view is shared by 
no less an authority than Comedian 
George Burns. “People practice to get 
old,” he avers. “The minute they get to be 
65 or 70, they sit down slow, they get into 
a car with trouble. They start taking small 
steps.” Burns stays young by taking fear- 
less strides. He plans to play the London 
Palladium on his 100th birthday—eight 
years from now. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 
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The Army can teach you a lot. Because the Army gives you an education you can’t get anywhere else. 

In the Army, you'll learn a valuable skill. You'll learn to work as part of a team. 

And you'll learn about confidence. Determination. Self-discipline. And character. 

Plus, the Montgomery GI Bill and Army College Fund give you the opportunity to learn even more. 
If you qualify, you can earn as much as $25,200 to help pay for your college education. To find out 
more, call toll-free 1-800-USA-ARMY. 

With your college diploma and your Army experience, you'll have something that most other 


young people don’t: an edge on life. ARMY. iE ALLYOU CAN BE 
# i] 
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Swinging scrimmage: Big Bird 
They proved they could 
strut their stuff across the end 
zone with their 1987 Super 
Bowl video. Now you can 
catch a quartet of New York 
Giants belting out the blues 
with Big Bird and the home 
team from Sesame Street. For 
Sesame Street, Special, which 
airs On PBS next month, Giants 
Carl Banks, Mark Ingram, Sean 
Lendeta and Karl Nelson join 
Singer Paul Simon, Violinist It- 
zhak Periman and Actors Danny 
DeVito and Jeremy trons for a 
Swinging session called “Put 
Down the Duckie.” The grand 
finale: a barnyard suite with 
Conductor Seiji Ozawa leading 
an orchestra of chickens, 
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ducks, cows and dogs. Sounds 
like a howling success 


Her impassioned call to 
break down the social and sex- 
ual barriers preventing women 
from realizing “their basic 
need to grow and fulfill their 
potentialities as human be- 
ings” launched the modern 
feminist movement. But at a 
party celebrating the 25th an- 
niversary of The Feminine 
Mystique in Los Angeles last 
week, Author Betty Friedan, 67, 
made it clear that the fight for 
women’s rights is not over 
“The book is still valid today 
Daughters had better read it 
because a new feminine mys- 
tique is trying to send women 
home again,” she told a group 
of 200 friends and well-wish- 
ers. Nevertheless, Friedan, 
who is completing a book 
called The Fountain of Age, re- 
mains optimistic. “I think the 
second stage and other stages 
to follow will deliver us to new 
problems,” she says, adding 
“They are so much more fun 
than the old ones.’ 


He has yet to meet his 
match in the ring, but Heavy- 
weight Boxing Champ Mike Ty- 
son, 21, had to go two rounds 
last week for a unanimous de- 
cision on his marriage to Ac- 
tress Robin Givens, 23. Tyson 
and Givens, who stars in ABC- 
TV’s Head of the Class, first 
tied the knot in a Roman 
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and Giants Lendeta, Nelson, Ingram and Banks on set of Sesame Street, Special 


Catholic ceremony in Chicago 
“This is worse than a fight,” 
Givens recalls Tyson saying 
The busy groom could not wait 
for an Illinois marriage license 
however, so two days later the 
pair repeated their vows in a 
civil service in New York City 
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Written when the author was 
“sick and strapped,” A Full 
Life is about a madcap girl 
who blows herself up with dy- 
namite. After fizzling in the 
magazine marketplace, the 
short story disappeared until 
University of Pennsylvania 
Professor James L.W. West Ill 
discovered it in the Princeton 
library “by pure serendipity.” 
Now A Full Life has been pub- 
lished for the first time by the 


Princeton University Library 
Chronicle (circ. 1,400). “It's bi- 
zarre. It’s almost macabre,” 


says West. Or, as Fitzgerald’s 
hero imagined it, “He was for- 
ever haunted by the picture of 
the girl floating slowly out over 
the city at dusk, buoyed up by a 
delicious air, by a quintessence 
of golden hope, like a soaring 
and unstable stock issue.” 


He may have lost the bat- 
tle over his nomination to the 
Supreme Court, but last week 
Robert Bork was continuing 
the war of words on the lec- 
ture circuit. In his first public 
appearance since quitting the 
Federal Court of Appeals, 





Beauty and the boxer: Newlyweds Tyson and Givens 


Later that night Tyson and 
Tony Tubbs held a news confer- 
ence to announce their March 
21 bout in Tokyo, but all eyes 
were on Mrs. Tyson and her 
five-carat diamond ring. She is, 
after all, a real knockout 


“IT wish you could work the 
story out without having the 
girl a mental case,” grumbled 
his literary agent, Harold Ober, 
but neither he nor anyone else 
knew back in 1937 how bored 
F. Scott Fitzgerald was with his 
once popular flapper heroines 


Bork told a crowd of 2,600 at 
Pennsylvania’s Grove City 
College that Senator Edward 
Kennedy and various liberal 
organizations had distorted 
his views for their partisan 
ends. Said he: “I was a sym- 
bol they needed to destroy.’ 
But Bork, who received an 
estimated $10,000 to $15,000 
for the speech, has not lost 
his sense of humor. Joked the 
jurist of his new career: “Who 
wouldn't like to hear George 
Armstrong Custer’s version of 
what happened at Little Big 
Horn?” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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INTRODUCING A 
TEN-YEAR CAR LOAN 
WITH ONE 
STRONG PROVISION. 





Financial institutions, not surprisingly, are concerned about the quality and durability of the cars 
that they finance. 

Chase is now offering ten-year financing under a special program only available to buyers of new 
Volvos* 

Because Volvo has what Chase looks for: good value for the money and a long record 
of solid performance. 

Both of which you get when you buy a Volvo. Along with other dividends that include: cars 
designed by engineers who put a premium on safety...a roadside assistance plan that will assist you 24 hours 
a day...and a car so well made there’ at least one that’ rolled up more than one million miles. And it’ still 
going strong. 

So see your participating Volvo d . With cars that could go this far, a ten-year loan suddenly 


seems short-term. 
VOLVO 
Acar you can believe in. 


*For cxample: With down payment on a $21,450 (M_S.R_P) vehicle, a $17,160 10-year obligation/loan at an Annual Percentage Rate of 11.29% would have 120 
equal monthly pay of $238.81. This rate may not be available through all dealers. The required down payment may vary with the price of the vehicle. The 
obligation/loan is secured by the vehicle. Financing to qualified applicants is available only through participating Volvo dealers and is provided through The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, N.A. and Chase Manhattan Financial Services, Inc. Chase reserves the right to change this program at any time 


© 1988 Volvo North America Corporation 








Books 


Just Before the Sands Ran Out 


THE LIFE OF MY CHOICE by Wilfred Thesiger; Norton; 459 pages; $25 


ilfred Thesiger was born in June 
1910 in a mud building in Addis 
Ababa. His father was the British Minis- 
ter to Abyssinia (now Ethiopia). and his 
mother. an Irish beauty, seems to have 
had a knack for prophetic understate- 
ment. “My mother,” says Thesiger early 
in this autobiography. “always main- 
tained that the first words I said were ‘Go 
yay. which meant ‘Go away.’ ~ 
| Which is what Thesiger has been say- 
ing and doing in a big way for more than 





Valley escarpment. The shelter has a con- 
crete floor, wire-mesh windows, no elec- 
tricity and no well. There is a separate 
sleeping hut that the author shares with up 
to 15 villagers and tribal friends who, he 
notes, “snore like elephants.” 

The local Samburu and Turkana 
tribesmen call Thesiger “Mzee Juu,” the 
Great One. Should he die among them, 
they would give him the customary funer- 
al: the body is tossed down the escarp- 
ment for the hyenas. Passersby would 


Thesiger at Kenya's Great Rift Valley escarpment: human nature in its crucible 


half a century. His adventures as an ex- 
plorer and soldier in the legendary tradi- 
tion of Sir Richard Burton and T.E. Law- 
rence are recorded in his books Arabian 
Sands (1959), The Marsh Arabs (1964) 
and The Last Nomad (1980). These cele- 
brated works are distinguished by a direct 
and bone-dry style that balances The- 
siger’s luxuriantly romantic relish for 
tribal peoples and desolate places. The 
Life of My Choice says goodbye to all that 
and good riddance to the 20th century 
and its airships, land vehicles and instant 
communication. which destroyed the si- 
lence and threaten a world Thesiger saw 
just in time 

Now 77, this sun-creased survivor of 
courted hardships and invited dangers 
spends most of his time in northwestern 
Kenya, near the village of Maralal. There, 
TIME Correspondent James Wilde found 
Thesiger living simply in a mud-caulked 
house with a distant view of the Great Rift 


then throw stones at the spot until a cairn 
arose over the bones. This honorable 
send-off would probably have to be al- 
tered should Mzee Juu expire in London, 
where he spends three months of the year 
in a Chelsea flat with his 92-year-old 
housekeeper. He is a member of The 
Travellers, one of London's more exclu- 
sive clubs, and many of his friends are 
dons at Oxford, his alma mater 

“The most important thing to remem- 
ber,’ Thesiger stressed to Wilde, “is that 
when I did my journeys, I did them the 
only way they could be done, by camel or 
on foot.” He wrote his books in the same 
unhurried fashion, patiently putting one 
incident after another, savoring the land- 
scape, the history and the lore. As well as 
any travel writer of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, Thesiger conveys the explorers’ 
bond of shared solitude. He shows human 
nature in its crucible, including the ele- 
ments of savagery and the instinct for 
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hospitality, which flourishes best in the 
most inhospitable terrain 

The Life of My Choice \eaves no doubt 
that Thesiger had plenty to choose from. 
What better beginning for a spirited boy 
than a privileged African childhood during 
the confident Edwardian age? While nine- 
year-olds in Britain listened to tales of ad- 
venture, young Wilfred lived them. “My 
brother Brian and I watched the Shoan ar- 
mies as they went north to give battle to 
Negus Mikael and his Wollo hordes,” he 
writes, “All were armed—some with rifles, 
others with spears, while nearly all wore 
swords and carried shields.” 

Not long after, the future vagabond 
and his brother were sent to boarding 
school in England where, he recalls, “as 
English boys who had barely heard of 
cricket we were natural targets.” Class- 
mates branded him a liar when he told 
them of warriors and lion hunts. Rejected, 
he withdrew into primal memories of 
Abyssinia 

Thesiger did not return to his birth- 
place until 1930. Haile Selassie, a friend of 
his late father’s, invited him to attend his 
coronation. The feudal pageantry of the 
occasion has been described with conde- 
scending vividness by Evelyn Waugh, 
then a correspondent for Fleet Street. By 
contrast, Thesiger notes sadly that during 
his absence of eleven years “the age-old 
splendour of Abyssinia” had been fading 
The Emperor's bodyguard wore khaki; 
the palace secretaries were in tailcoats 
Thesiger met the celebrated author of 
Vile Bodies and found him foppish and 
petulant. He refused Waugh’s request to 
accompany him on an expedition among 
the touchy Danakil. “Had he come,” he 
adds menacingly, “I suspect only one of us 
would have returned.” 

During the next 50 years, Thesiger re- 
peatedly put his life at risk. His safaris into 
unmapped regions were frequently threat- 
ened by bandits and tribesmen who had a 
tendency to kill and castrate strangers. On 
the staff of a British district commission in 
the Sudan, he was regularly called on to 
shoot cattle-killing lions. He did so on foot, 
sharing great dangers with villagers armed 
only with spears. During World War II he 
fought Italians in Ethiopia; in Libya he 
took part in raids on German encamp- 
ments and communications as part of a 
jeep-mounted guerrilla unit. 

Thesiger’s greatest adventures came 
after the war in the vast deserts of southern 
Arabia, where for five years he traveled 
with the Bedouin. They receive his highest 
praise: “I knew I could not match them in 
physical endurance, but, with my family 
background, Eton, Oxford, the Sudan Po- 
litical Service, I did perhaps think I would 
match them in civilized behaviour.” That 
they do not make men like Thesiger any- 
more is obvious. That men like Thesiger 
were always as rare as water beds in the Sa- 
hara is gloriously evident in his proud and 
courtly autobiography. —ByR.Z. Sheppard 
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Once again 
the world is flat. 


NewsQuest from TIME turns this week’s world 
into a lively computer challenge. 


tool that’s as fresh as 
Stimulating game 


NewsQuest is a learning 
this week’s headlines. This 
challenges students to a hands-on encounter with current 
events. Here’s how it works. Each week teachers are mailed a 
computer disk with questions based on the current issue of TIME. 
The answers are clues to a larger puzzle. And since the game is 
based on TIME stories, NewsQuest promotes reading skills. 

NewsQuest disks can be ordered in IBM® or Apple® formats. 
They’re easy to copy, so a single subscription can be used by an 
entire class. The program includes school scholarships and an in- 
school honor roll to reward the best at the quest. 

For more information, call 1-800-523-8727. (In Pennsylvania, 
call 1-800-637-8509.) We'll send teachers all the information needed 
to sign up. And don’t be surprised if you end up playing NewsQuest 
yourself. After all, students shouldn’t have all the fun. 
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False Idols 


MONEY AND CLASS IN AMERICA 
by Lewis H. Lapham 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson 

244 pages; $18.95 


he love of money is the root of all evil. 

Money cannot buy happiness. Many 
writers would be abashed at the prospect 
of wringing anything new or interesting 
out of these hoary maxims. Not Lewis H. 
Lapham, the editor of 
Harper's magazine and 
a regular contributor to 
it as well, whose Money 
and Class in America 
amusingly roams over 
the glitzy terrain of 
contemporary consum- 
erism. Lapham of 
course rephrases old 
adages. Radix ma- 
lorum est cupiditas be- 
comes “‘It isn’t the 
money itself that causes 
the trouble, but rather 
the use of money as vo- 
tive ritual and pagan ornament.” 
Wealth’s inability to provide lasting cheer 
is limned anew: “Believing that they can 
buy the future and make time stand still, 
the faithful fall victim to a nameless and 
stupefying dread.” 

Lapham, 53, speaks with some au- 
thority, since he has spent much of his life 
in nodding acquaintance with the rich. 
He grew up in a well-to-do, influential 
San Francisco family, and he attended 
schools (Hotchkiss, Yale) where mixing 
with the scions of wealth was hard to 
avoid. After choosing journalism as his 
life’s work, he discovered that financiers, 
corporate chiefs and politicians were hap- 
py to let him trail along in their retinues. 
Lapham’s background and his access to 
the mighty have given him a privileged 
perch from which to view the past few 
decades of U.S. history. He believes he 
has seen something new, and he is not 
happy about it: “I think it fair to say that 
the current ardor of the American faith in 
money easily surpasses the degrees of in- 
tensity achieved by other societies in oth- 
er times and places.” 

He is probably right. At the very least, 
his sober jeremiad is punctuated by nu- 
merous up-to-date examples of wretched 
excess: fur coats for Cabbage Patch dolls, 
a stretch limousine for rent in Los Ange- 
les that boasts a hot tub and a helicopter 
pad, a Manhattan interior decorator who 
charges his clients $500 to toss throw pil- 
lows artistically around a drawing room. 
The customers for these esoteric goods 
and services spring from what Lapham 
calls the “equestrian class,’ which has 
multiplied impressively during the dec- 
ades of postwar American prosperity and 
which “comprises all those who can af- 
ford to ride rather than walk and who can 
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buy any or all of the baubles that consti- 
tute the proofs of social status. As with the 
ancient Romans, the rank is for sale.” 

Bashing the rich has always made for 
rib-tickling entertainment, and this book 
is no exception. Lapham effectively ridi- 
cules the widespread notion that money is 
omnipotent and can make everything all 
right: “Given the current expectations 
| among an increasingly rich and fastidious 
| clientele it is entirely plausible to imagine 
| a dissatisfied traveler to Florida bringing 
a lawsuit against the sun.” But tireless de- 
nials of the infinite efficacy of wealth ulti- 
mately cost the author his sense of humor, 
and he begins to manifest the mania he 
condemns, in looking-glass fashion. The 
“civil religion” of unbridled capitalism 
makes everything awful to him. Among 
his complaints: the plethora of soaps and 
deodorizing products available to U.S. 
consumers, the lamentable historical and 
geographic illiteracy of most Americans, 
and the fact that Hollywood actresses feel 
the need to dress down or otherwise dis- 
guise themselves before venturing out 
alone in public. 

Money grubbing simply will not ex- 
plain all these phenomena. False idols 
raise some deeper questions about the 
people who conceive and swear by them. 
Lapham understands this, but his fixation 
on the ruinously addling idea of riches 
leaves him little time for explanations or 
the formulation of a higher system of val- 
ues. His diatribe eventually comes to re- 
semble an item of the consumer culture: 
amusing, momentarily appealing and 
supererogatory. —By Paul Gray 


Call It Sleep | 


THE IMMORTAL BARTFUSS 
by Aharon Appelfeld 
Translated by Jeffrey M. Green 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson 

137 pages; $15.95 


L ike water running over stone, the nov- 
els of Aharon Appelfeld slowly make 
a deep impression. Badenheim 1939 
(1980), The Age of Wonders (1982), To the 
Land of the Cattails (1986) are impercep- 
tibly abrasive, patient and stubborn in 
their scourings. Appelfeld’s recurring sub- 
ject is daily life just before and after Hit- 
ler’s war against the Jews. The central 
crimes of the period need no enhance- 
ment, having been passed directly into the 
stream of conscience by the unadorned 
testimony of the survivors. 

Appelfeld is one himself. Born in 1932 
in a part of Rumania that now belongs to 
the Soviet Union, he was sent, with his fa- 
ther, to a labor camp in the Ukraine. The 
eight-year-old boy escaped and, during 
three years reminiscent of Jerzy Kosinki’s 
The Painted Bird, roamed the countryside 
in the guise of a shepherd. He lived mainly 
alone and in silence, fearing what the peas- 
ants might do to him if they learned that he 
was a fugitive Jew. After the war, he made 
his way to a displaced-persons camp in Ita- 
ly. In 1948 he arrived in Palestine. 
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Books 


Forty years later, Appelfeld is regarded 
as one of Israel's best novelists—though not 
necessarily its most typical. Living in a na- 
tion whose people have aggressively re- 
versed the role of outsider and helpless vic- 
tim, he still writes what he describes as a 
literature of uprootedness. In his new novel, 
The Immortal Bartfuss, the concept of a 
Jewish homeland is not relevant. Bartfuss, 
the emotionally anesthetized protagonist, 
does not even have a proper home. He 
sleeps in a room apart from a wife he avoids 
and two daughters he scarcely knows. Bart- 
fuss is some sort of underworld trader who 
keeps his money hidden in a box that his 
family cannot find. His business hours evi- 
dently are erratic and short, because he 
spends most of his time gazing at the sea 
from a Jaffa beach or sitting in cafés drink- 
ing coffee and smoking cigarettes. 

Yet this secretive, brooding man is 
also spoken of as a hero and immortal be- 
cause, some say, he car- 
ries 50 bullets in his 
body. Who fired them is 
not clear. More appar- 
ent is the author's inten- 
tion to give a mythic 
nudge to a character 
whose life seems mun- 
dane and wearisome. 

In the absence of 
historical references, an 
active plot and sharp 
conflict, the novel is vul- 
nerable to interpreta- 
tion. Is Bartfuss a wan- 
dering Jew in, of all 
places, Zion? Is his folkloric deathlessness 
the author’s way of saying that, even with 
their own nation, Jews are eternally rest- 
less and unsettled? Or is Bartfuss just suf- 
fering from post-Holocaust syndrome: a 
feeling of withdrawal and loneliness, and 
an inclination toward “morbid precision, 
excess awareness, complicated pain”? 

Good fiction can survive reductive 
quizzing, and The Immortal Bartfuss is 
more than passably good. Appelfeld qui- 
etly works the particulars and lets the 
generalizations take care of themselves. 
The half-light of early mornings and the 
battening darkness of late nights are the 
dominant tones of the book. Bartfuss’s 
thoughts and feelings—about his hateful 
wife, his distant daughters, the treasure 
hidden in the basement—have the cool 
clarity of the day’s most private hours. 

Appelfeld’s prose has the quality of 
light sleep, an uneasy alertness in which 
the past is like a fading dream (“Nothing 
was left of those dark days except twitch- 
es, remnants of nightmares, grimaces, and 
scraps of words”) and the present a sud- 
den, painful awareness: “In the next room 
Rosa and Bridget were still sleeping. The 
windows of the apartment were closed, 
and the heavy throbbing of their sleep 
could be felt even in the kitchen. Their 
forgotten existence awoke inside him for 
a moment and then passed away.” Of 
such mortal moments is the immortal 
Bartfuss made and remembered. —R.2Z.S. 
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Valuable news 
for import owners. 





Add up Nova’'s features. 


Standard AM/FM stereo with 
digital clock, trip odometer, 
rear-seat heat ducts. 


EPA estimated MPG 
city 30 and highway 37. 















5-speed manual 


1.6 Liter OHC overdrive transmission 


4-cylinder engine. 


Front drive and all-season 
steel-belted radials. 


6/60 Protection** 


Room for 5 adults. 













World-class quality 


at a Chevy price. Comprehensive corrosion 


Cloth reclining protection 


front buckets. 


The convenience of 
4900 Chevy dealers. 


/ 









The product of an 
innovative joint venture 
between Toyota and GM 


/ 












Then subtract 


51200 


Cash back for import owners. 


The product of a unique joint venture between 
Toyota and General Motors, Nova is designed with import 
technology built in America. Built to keep you satisfied 
for years, with the kind of quality you’d expect at the 
kind of price you’d never expect. In fact we can’t think of 
a better example of what Today's Chevrolet is all about: 
high quality and more than you'd expect for the price. 


Cash back up to ‘1200* Your price *7595! 
We're offering $600* cash back on a new Chevy 
Nova. But if you own an import you're really in the money. 
We'll give you $1200 cash back on a new Nova when you 
show proof that you own an import. That’s how confident 
we are of Nova’s quality and value. 
While import prices keep climbing higher and 
higher, year after year, we thought it was time to lower 


THE 


the high cost of quality. And we're so convinced of the 
high quality of our new Nova that we're putting our 
money where our mouth is. 

It's a no-lose proposition. Cash back. Low payments. 
High quality. Not to mention a 6-year/60,000-mile power- 
train warranty** 

There's never been a better time to check out a 
new Chevy Nova Notchback, Hatchback or spiffy Twin 
Cam. You'll be glad you did. 


“You must take actual retail delivery from dealer stock by 2/29/88, See 
your Chevrolet dealer for details 


tManufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price including dealer prep less cash 
back. Tax, license, destination charges and 
optional equipment additional 

**See your Chevrolet dealer for terms and 


4 4) * Let's get it 
ee 
conditions of this limited powertrain warranty. 4 
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F AMERICA —_7 TODAYS CHEVROLET 
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We're eTO JES: a 
partnership between business and 
educators, bringing economic edu- 
cation to young people of all ages. 

That’s why we sponsor the 
National Business Hall of Fame. 
And why, once a year, we ask the 
editors of FORTUNE to select new 
members whose distinguished 
business careers make them role 
models worthy of emulation by 
young people with impressionable 
minds. 

Honorees for 1988 will be 
announced in Atlanta on April 14. 
They will then join such heroic 
figures as Andrew Carnegie and 
Thomas Edison, their deeds 
enshrined in an inspiring display 
at Chicago's Museum of Science 
and Industry. 

Do we ever really outgrow 
our need for heroes? Clearly, we 
think not. 


Junior Achievement 
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Living-Room Cinema Deluxe 








Laser discs grab the leading edge for at-home movies 


his may not be the best kind of con- 

sumer bulletin for straitened economic 
times, but be warned: It’s time to consider 
moving the family VCR over and making 
room for another piece of equipment. 

Now if movies are a casual family 
pleasure and everyone is happy renting 
tapes from the nearest video outlet, there 
is no immediate threat or sweat. But for 
people who like to own 
movies, who bought any 
of the 35.4 million the- 
atrical films sold on cas- 
sette in 1987, who spent 
any fraction of the 
$637.2 million raked in 
by video distributors, a 
fresh temptation is at 
hand. Laser videodiscs, 
compact discs with pic- 
tures, have such a clear 
picture and such a rush 
of sound that they make 
even the best-quality vid- 
eotapes look shoddy. In 
many cases they are as 
good as what is onscreen at 
the local multiplex. Some- 
times they are better. 

“It's kind of a sexy 
technology,” says Wil- 
liam Mechanic, presi- 
dent of Worldwide Vid- 
eo Operations at the 
Disney studio. “Laser 
vision is different stuff,” 
says Robert Stein, 
whose Los Angeles- 
based Voyager Compa- 
ny turns out definitive 
disc versions of classics 
like Citizen Kane and 
contemporary gems like 
Blade Runner. “We're talk- 
ing about radical technol- 
ogy.” Technology, it should 
be added, that has been 
around for almost a decade. 
Laser discs hit the market in 
the late ‘70s and promptly 
took a commercial trouncing from the 
VCR. Laser players could not record, and, 
in the words of Warner Home Video's 
president Warren Lieberfarb, “it was a 
simple conflict for the consumer: Why buy 
a machine that only plays back when you 
can get one, for the same price, that rec- 
ords too?” 

“Laser buffs have a simple answer,” 
says Douglas Pratt, editor of the lively 
monthly Laser Disc Newsletter and author 
of The Laser Video Disc Companion (New 
York Zoetrope; $16.95), which reviews 
more than half of the approximately 2,000 
titles available in America. “We say, ‘Got 
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vocal at 


| been cropped for tape and broadcast TV) 
but also a wall-shattering digital sound 


a turntable at home? That doesn’t record 
either.’ * Despite its clear technical supe- 
riority and the fact that movies on disc of- 
ten retail for 50% less than tape, laser still 
went for a rough ride in the marketplace. 
Both RCA and MCA pulled the plug on 
their separate videodisc ventures in the 
early ‘80s, which led consumers to the 
misconception that the technology had 

gone bust. Pioneer Electron- 
ics, which manufactures vir- 
tually all the laser players 
sold in the U.S., soldiered on 
alone, going into the soft- 
ware business as well, but 
discs remained mostly the 
playthings of film fans and 
technofreaks until CDs rev- 
olutionized the audio 
market. “The triumph of 
the CD is giving the la- 
ser-disc industry a tre- 
mendous help,” says 
Kenichi Ohmae, a top 
management consultant 
in Tokyo. Voyager's Rob- 
ert Stein is blunter: “At | 
the consumer level, CDs 
completely saved the ass 
of laser discs.” 

Laser uses the same 
basic technology as CDs 
and delivers the same clarity 
and impact. Laser players 
(which start in the US. for a 
little over $400) have friendli- 
er features than VCRs, 
and the latest models— 
“combi machines”—can 
play both compact and 
laser discs. These newly 
available combis will 
likely heat up the laser 
market even further. In 
Japan, where the laser 
business is now valued at 
$1.5 billion, the major 
electronics companies 
are gearing up for a 
grand-scale manufactur- 
ing push, and Sony will start to sell its laser- 
disc player in the U.S. this spring. 

The attraction of laser for buffs is not 
simply how much better the technology 
makes films look and sound. There is ma- 
terial available on laser that cannot be had 
on tape. In Japan, films as various as Once 
upon a Time in America, The Mission, El 
Cid and Poltergeist are available not only 
in English but in their original wide- 
screen format. All three Star Wars movies 
have been released in a special edition that 
boasts not only the full image (which had 
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The technology is nothing 
without the team. 


These times abound with technology. 


From carbon fiber bobsleds to the 
latest in office automation products. 


But just as the latest bobsled 
technology doesn’t guarantee gold 
medals, the latest in office technology 
doesn’t guarantee office productivity. 
It’s the team and how they use their 
technology that brings results. 


Oticad Sponsor of the 
XV Otyenpe Winter Games 


OS # OCOANTS 


XEROX®@ is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


Team Xerox strategy for these times 
is using technology to produce 
outstanding output. As a leader in 
document processing, Xerox 
machines and systems take the vast 
pool of ideas and information at the 
heart of every office and make them 
useful to all in the office. 


Team Xerox is a proud sponsor of the 
XV Olympic Winter Games. As a 





result, Xerox copiers, duplicators and 
facsimile transceivers, backed by 
Team Xerox service and support, will 
help make the tears and cheers in 
Calgary the tears and cheers of a 
waiting world. 


Team Xerox. 
We document the world. 
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BEST-BUILT 


TRUCKS 
IN THE WORLD. 


GM SETS STANDARD FOR FULL-SIZE PICKUPS 


The old measure of quality was the num- 
ber of customer complaints. GM truck 
builders have a new, tougher, more reli 
able standard, one that has a genuine 
payoff to our customers: How the truck 
is built 

GM's 1988 Chevrolet and GMC Sierra 
pickup trucks are the first completely new, 
re-designed and re-engineered full-size 
pickups from any company in this decade 

There is a new, personal involvement 
of GM people working together to meet 
our customers’ needs with world-class 
quality as their objective. GM teamwork 
and technology are producing trucks 
at a level of manufacturing excellence 
nobody has seen before 

Engineers from our Truck and Bus 
Group, working with GM's Hughes 
Aircraft subsidiary, have developed 
systems which helped make the plants 
where these trucks are built models 
for the world. They're the all-new 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, plant and 
the completely rebuilt plants at 
Pontiac, Michigan, and Oshawa, 
Ontario 





In these plants one of the most 
sophisticated electronic tools in the 
world—called MAP (Manufacturing 
Automation Protocol) and developed 
with the help of EDS, another GM 
subsidiary—integrates the processes 
that permit consistent and precise 
manufacturing. 

How can we say these are the best- 
built trucks in the world? By comparing 
how they are built: Assembly tolerances 
are consistently held at plus or minus 
half a millimeter assuring a near-perfect 
body on every truck. Most structural 
steel and all exterior sheet metal, except 
the roof, is two-sided galvanized. Anti 
corrosion phosphate is applied to each 
truck by immersion, guaranteeing com- 
plete coverage. The base coat/clear coat 
paint application is totally automated 
for consistent quality control. 

The Chevrolet and GMC Sierra full- 
size pickups are another triumph of team- 
work and technology. At GM, 
teamwork and technology are 
multiplying the power of 
people to serve GM customers. 


THE VISION 
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Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate 


Portrait of the Great American Investor 





She'll go wherever the story takes her. She 
invests her time in her work and her money 
in U.S, Savings Bonds. Bonds now pay 
competitive rates, like money market 
accounts. Find out more, call 
1-800-US-BONDS & 
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track. Stateside, Warner and Univer- 
sal/MCA make ravishing discs fresher 
than any print to be seen ina revival house 
With a little prodding from Laser Fan Ste- 
ven Spielberg, Warner has released its ver- 
sion of The Color Purple with its image un- 
cropped and intact. The same version is 
available on tape, but it lacks the sparkle 
and force of laser 

Voyager, however, makes discs that 
establish a world-class technical standard 
while also adding appreciably to film | 
scholarship. Co-Founder Stein, 42, sees | 
Voyager's Criterion Collection as some- | 
thing like the Modern Library for the vid- 
eo age. Its editions of such classics as 
Swing Time, King Kong, Citizen Kane, 
The Seventh Seal and It’s a Wonderful 
Life usually contain supplementary mate- 
rial (memos, stills, trailers), as well as a 
second sound track, which can be 
switched off at will, featuring an informal 
talk by a film historian. Criterion’s ver- 
sion of The Magnificent Ambersons also 
contains notes on the ruinous studio recut- 
ting of the film, stills from deleted scenes, 








production designs, interviews with Or- 
son Welles and his original script 

This Ambersons should help motivate 
any film lover to make the laser move 
Fans with a slightly less sober interest in 
cinema might check out the futuristic film 
noir flights of Blade Runner, its deep 
shadows and wet streets, cramped build- 
ings and flushed neon and drizzling skies 
becoming almost tactile on laser. Any ba- 
sic laser library should also include the 
Japanese import versions of Once upon a 
Time, El Cid and the Star Wars trilogy: 
Warner's American discs of The Crimson 
Pirate, Barry Lyndon and The Color Pur- 
ple; MCA’s western classic Winchester 
73, with a second audio track of reminis- | 
cences by James Stewart: Disney's Pinoc- 
chio, which looks as if it came fresh from 
the animator’s table; and a further sam- 
pling of Criterion discs, including Kane, 
Kong and Life, as well as Lola Montés and 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers 

Stein calls Blade Runner “Criterion’s 
calling card to the industry,” and one look 
is enough to tempt the unacquainted. The 
eyes have it. Laser disc is just about the 
best thing to happen to movies since 
projectors — By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by S. Chang/Tokyo and James Will- 
werth/Los Angeles 
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exposes the secrets, reveals the real meanings. 
Never before have so many fascinating facts 
been disclosed. With MYSTERIES OF THE 
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Hard Rites 
Of Passage 


A A flock of European films 
depict childhood ordeals 


id European children ever have child- 

hoods? Not in the "40s and °50s any- 
way, to judge from a bunch of recent mov- 
ies. Death’s shadow dogged a boy’s heels; 
responsibility came early, and guilt 
tagged along. Kids grew up faster, tough- 
er, with fewer fantasies and more urgent 
everyday nightmares. In wartime or in 
uneasy peace, childhood was no romp in 
the meadows of innocence; the evidence is 
on the screen. Two top contenders for this 
week’s Oscar nominations focus on Eng- 
lish boys growing up during World War 
II. In Steven Spielberg’s Empire of the 
Sun, a lad gets shanghaied into maturity 
at the cost of his old principles; in John 
Boorman’s Hope and Glory, a boy finds 
German fire bombs virtually on his front 
porch. Neither child would fit comfort- 
ably into a Hollywood idyll, past or pres- 
ent, where kids are expected to have reali- 
ty-resistant minds and hang out forever at 
the soda fountain of youth 

Another Oscar prospect, Lasse 
Hallstrém's hit Swedish comedy My Life 
as a Dog, teaches that pubescence is a 
messy uphill battle. And now two French 
films arrive to clinch the argument that in 
Europe, childhood is a daunting entrance 
exam for premature adulthood. Their plot 
is archetypal: a boy is sent away from 
home for a wrenching rite of passage. In 
Jean-Loup Hubert’s The Grand Highway, 
the lad learns conventional wisdom, and 
the film evokes familiar smiles and tears 
In Louis Malle’s Au Revoir les Enfants, the 
Nazi occupation of France triggers a boy’s 





Impish: Glanzelius in My Life as a Dog 
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Anew brother, another betrayal: locate and Fejté in Au Revoir les Enfants 


crisis of conscience. Malle’s movie, sure to 
be nominated for the foreign-language Os- 
car, is the bleak, heartbreaking goods, but 
it shares with the Hallstrém and Hubert 
films a stringent modesty of tone. All three 


pictures build their stories through brief 


snapshots of childhood traumas, like pul- 
sars of memory from the past we all live in 

Leave it to a man named Lasse to di- 
rect the most scrupulously endearing Dog 
movie of the ’80s. Hallstrém’s hero is 
twelve-year-old Ingemar (Anton Glanze- 
lius), a dour, dimpled soul who could live 
by the maxim: Expect the worst and 
you'll never be disappointed. A tabloid 
junkie, Ingemar scans headlines for catas- 
trophes that might put his own aggrieved 
existence into perspective. Reading them 
helps Ingemar shrug off his own doglike 
life: “It could have been worse.” So his 
Mom is ailing, and his beloved pooch is 
sent on a terminal vacation, and the 
town’s toughest athlete is a gorgeous girl 
(Melinda Kinnaman). Even for a boy in 
1958, it could be worse. He seems to know 
already that anyone who can survive 
childhood can thrive as a grownup 

Easy to see why My Life as a Dog was 
last year’s most popular foreign-language 
film in the U.S. For all its hints of death 
and humiliation, the picture has a jaunty 
air—a Truffaut paean to childhood, set to 
a silly, danceable beat. In this village ev- 
eryone is ripe for fond laughter: the uncle 
whose rapport with Ingemar puts his wife 
at a distance; the old lodger whose only 
pleasure is reading lingerie ads; the tom- 
boy who bandages her breasts to mas- 
querade for a last summer as one of the 
boys. At the picture’s heart is the irre- 
pressible Glanzelius, an imp from a cathe- 
dral cornice. This ageless face has seen it 
all; Dog works because the little boy in In- 
gemar is eager to see more 

A boy’s life is much the same, the 
same year, in Brittany. The Grand High- 
way packs nine-year-old Louis (Antoine 











Hubert, the writer-director’s son) off to 
the home of Pelo (Richard Bohringer) 
and Marcelle (Anemone) while Louis’s 
mother gives birth. As the son Pelo and 
Marcelle never had, Louis brings out 
their competitive animosity. But he would 
rather waste time with Martine (Vanessa 
Guedj), a year older, who likes to drop 
live eels down his bathing suit. Young 
Guedj comes on like a precocious minx, 
and the whole film is a bit too ingratiat- 
ing, American-style. Highway proves how 
indulgent memory can be. It can wrap 
reprobates in ermine and bathe tatty lives 
in endless sunlight. So the ending, with 
Pelo and Marcelle reconciled, rings both 
false and forgiving. Who would deny this 
battling couple an improbable happily- 
ever-after? 

None of this for Louis Malle. He has 
made four earlier films with kids at their 
core, and he is beyond sentimentalizing 
them. At the start of Au Revoir les Enfants, 
Malle seems beyond dramatizing them 
too. We have seen these vignettes before 
a fat boy fainting at Mass, children sharing 





Precocious: Hubert and Guedj in Highway 
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guilty pleasures after dark, a dormitory lad 
wetting his bed—all the secrets and sa- 
dism of school life. Roll call, please! Zéro 
de Conduite, Forbidden Games, The 400 
Blows. French filmmakers do this sort of 
thing so well, and so often. 

It is devious, Malle’s lullaby of clichés. 
He wants us to see what is ordinary about 
these children before he reveals what is 
unique. Julien Quentin (Gaspard Ma- 
nesse) is clever, curious, radiating star 
quality. But now there is a new star in 
class, Jean Bonnet (Raphaél Fejt5), who 
moves in an air of mystery and gets higher 
marks. He is also a Jew, under cover at 
this Catholic school. “But what are they 
guilty of?” a schoolboy asks about the 
Jews. “Being smarter than us,” comes the 
answer. “And crucifying Jesus.” The Nazi 
occupiers and their French supporters 
have as sophisticated a theory. They are 
ready to act on it. 

Tragedy awaits. Meanwhile, irony 
abounds. At Mass one day, the Jewish boy 
strides to the Communion rail in an act of 
both submission and defiance. He thus 
challenges the brave priest who has agreed 
to camouflage him. Will the priest commit 
sacrilege or risk exposing Bonnet as an in- 
fidel? It is one of many dilemmas with po- 
tentially fatal consequences. In this fright- 
ening and beautiful film, a schoolboy must 
learn hard lessons early. “Are you scared?” 
Julien asks Bonnet. His reply might stand 
for every child in every European film: 
“All the time.” — By Richard Corliss 


Wedlock Blues 


SHE’S HAVING A BABY 
Directed and Written by John Hughes 
ou name it: Pampers panic? Tot ter- 


be Baby gloom? But whatever you 
call it, mark this astonishing fact: for once 
Hollywood has arrived first on the case, 
identifying what is obviously a vast and 
troubling social malaise before Donahue 
has talked it to death or Congress even 
thought of throwing money at it. 

What the movie folks have noticed isa 
grim specter haunting all of yuppiedom. 
No matter how furiously they pedal their 
Exercycles, no matter how earnestly they 
chomp through their radicchio or how des- 
perately they try to drown their anxieties 
in wine coolers, the yups cannot escape 
this terrible fact: procreation is the enemy 
of recreation. Not to mention carefree get- 
ting and spending. Recently we have seen 
one mini-hit (Baby Boom) and one maxi- 
hit G Men and a Baby) offering implausi- 
bly sentimental reassurances that there is 
| life afler surrogate parenthood, Now 
comes that prolific chronicler of youthful 
crises, John Hughes, bringing a similar 
message with She's Having a Baby. 

In many ways his movie is the most 
conventional of the lot. Chance does not 
place an infant on the suburban doorstep 
| of Jake Briggs (Kevin Bacon). His wife 
Kristy (Elizabeth McGovern), goaded on 
by her folks and his, makes him work em- 











barrassingly hard at producing an off- 
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spring—all to help her fulfill her motherly 
instincts (Jake has a not too hilarious 
problem with his sperm count). But having 
been, at best, an ambivalent bridegroom 
(goodbye novel writing, hello advertising; 
goodbye sex as sport, hello sex as duty, 
with Chain Gang for scoring), he has an 
underdeveloped feeling for fatherhood. 
This is not exactly an unheard-of con- 
dition. Dialing through the less prosper- 
ous cable channels late at night, one is 
likely to find people like James Stewart 
and Carole Lombard wrestling with it in 
black and white, with more charming in- 
direction and a lot less self-pity than the 
new crowd manages. Part of the problem 
with She's Having a Baby is the lack 
of old-fashioned grace in its leading per- 
formances. Bacon has yet to mature as a 
comic actor; he is still just a bouncing boy. 
It is impossible to take his grownup ambi- 
tions, therefore the subject of the movie, 
seriously enough to laugh at very much. 
McGovern, by contrast, is all pouts and 
whines; one could not blame her spouse if 
he strayed for real instead of in fantasy. 
Worse, Hughes’ satire of suburbia is most- 
ly as soft and comfortable as an old slip- 
per. And his conclusion, in which he tries 


Coupled: Bacon and McGovern in Baby 


to work up suspense over a difficult birth, 
startles only by the blitheness with which 
he descends into banality. 

He has done better. In fact, he does 
better right here. Occasionally Jake drops 
without warning into a dream state: a wed- 
ding ceremony where he repeats a vow to 
love, honor and provide credit cards; a Sat- 
urday-morning vision of all the power 
mowers on the block coming together in a 
Busby Berkeley musical number. These 
sequences have an attacking spirit and a 
sheer joy in moviemaking that the rest of 
the enterprise desperately needs. 

Hughes also offers a thought that per- 
haps everyone taking up this subject 
ought to bear in mind. Eyeing Jake and 
Kristy as they wed, a foxy grandpa snaps, 
“Nobody matures anymore. They stay 
jackasses all their lives.” Anyone canny 
| enough to state that point ought to be able 
to makea movie that does not spend all its 
time trying to wriggle and giggle away 
| from it. — By Richard Schickel 
4 
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Milestones 





him.” 


CONVICTED. Ralph William Myers, 33. the 
Army private who wandered into restrict- 
ed airspace over President Reagan's 
ranch last Aug. 13; on two counts of mak- 
ing false statements; in Los Angeles. My- 
ers was AWOL when he flew his rented 
aircraft to within half a mile of the Presi- 
dent’s helicopter. He told investigators 
that he was flying without his contact 
lenses when the close encounter occurred. 
The next day he admitted that he had 
lied. Myers faces a possible ten-year pris- 
on term and a $500,000 fine. 


CONVICTED. Abu Nidal, 47, Palestinian 
guerrilla leader, and two accomplices; for 
their roles in the December 1985 attack in 
Rome’s Leonardo da Vinci Airport in 
which 16 people were killed; in Rome. 
Mahmoud Ibrahim Khaled, the only defen- 
dant in custody, received a 30-year prison 
term; Abu Nidal and Rashid al-Hamieda, 
both fugitives, were sentenced in absentia 
to life terms. Abu Nidal’s shadowy group 
has been blamed for dozens of assassina- 
tions and terrorist attacks since 1974. 


SENTENCED. Jason Ladone, 17, youngest of 
three white teenagers convicted in the 
December 1986 racial attack in Howard 
Beach, Queens; to five to 15 years in pris- 
on for second-degree manslaughter and 
first degree assault; in New York City. 
The episode, which left one black man 
dead and another severely beaten, attract- 
ed national attention. Two other defen- 
dants have already been sentenced to 
prison terms; a fourth was acquitted. 


HOSPITALIZED. Joseph Biden, 45, Demo- 
cratic U.S. Senator from Delaware; for 
surgery to correct an aneurysm; at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington. Biden, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, had previously 
been diagnosed with a pinched nerve in 
his neck and was unable to vote on the 
Senate confirmation of Anthony Kenne- 
dy to the Supreme Court on Feb. 3. 


DIED. Clement Hurd, 80, noted children’s 
book illustrator; in San Francisco. He is 
best remembered for his collaboration 
with Margaret Wise Brown on the 1947 
classic Goodnight Moon, which has sold 
more than 2 million copies and put two 
generations of young insomniacs peace- 
fully to sleep in a “great green room.” 


DIED. Kurt Adler, 82, longtime impresario 
of the San Francisco Opera; of a heart at- 
tack; in Ross, Calif. The Viennese-born 
maestro joined the opera as chorus direc- 
tor and conductor in 1943 and became 
general director in 1957. A penny-pinch- 
ing but benevolent despot, Adler was re- 
garded with awe and affection by his art- 
ists, who included Leontyne Price, Leonie 
Rysanek and Beverly Sills. “Pavarotti 
told me that he never needs to look at me 
when I am conducting for him,” Adler 
once said. “He can feel me breathing with 
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Essay 
Michael Kinsley 


Free Speech for Terrorists? 


n Sept. 15 of last year the people in the Palestine Infor- 

mation Office in Washington received a letter from the 
State Department announcing that “the Department has 
designated the Palestine Information Office as a ‘foreign 
mission.” * Their lucky day? Not exactly. The letter contin- 
ued, as if daring Joseph Heller (Catch-22) to top this one: 
“Pursuant to the Designation of the Palestine Information 
Office as a Foreign Mission, the Department of State has de- 
termined that the Palestine Information Office shall be re- 
quired to cease operation as a foreign mission.” Then the 
Government ordered the office’s electricity cut off, its phone 
disconnected and its landlord to bar staff members entry ex- 
cept to remove personal effects. 

The P.1.0. had been engaged since 1978 in the hopeless 
task of trying to improve the image of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. It made no bones 
about being an arm of the P.L.O., 
which makes few bones about engag- 
ing in terrorism. Just last spring the 
P.L.O. decided to retain Abul Abbas 
on its executive committee, even 
though he masterminded the 1985 hi- 
jack of the cruise ship Achille Lauro, 
in which elderly American Leon 
Klinghoffer was murdered. 

But the P.L.0O. is accused of engag- 
ing in nothing worse than propagan- 
da. Far from even endorsing terror- 
ism, its chief function has been to 
attempt to change the subject. Its 
staff was entirely made up of US. cit- 
izens and legal residents. It was regis- 
tered as a foreign agent, like other 
lobbying offices in Washington, but 
the honor of being designated as a 
foreign mission came unsolicited. 

As recently as last May, the State 
Department's official view was that 
the P.I.O. was protected by the consti- 
tutional right of free speech and association. What changed 
State’s mind was a congressional campaign—spurred about 
equally by Jewish groups and presidential candidates—to 
shut both the P.1.0. Washington office and the P.L.O.’s ob- 
server mission at the United Nations in New York. 

Hoping to save the U.N. mission, which State believes 
the U.S. is required to tolerate as the U.N.’s host country, 
the State Department threw the Washington office to the 
wolves. But in December Congress cut through all the le- 
gal technicalities about what is and is not a foreign mis- 
sion and simply banned both offices outright. They went 
down in a spray of self-congratulatory press releases: 
KEMP DECLARES A VICTORY IN WAR ON TERRORISM, 
GRASSLEY WINS IN FIGHT AGAINST P.L.O., and so on. A 
federal district court has upheld the Washington office 
closing, and the Justice Department seems determined to 
shut the New York office on schedule next month. 

Those inveterate party poopers at the American Civil 
Liberties Union have stepped forward to complain that this 
famous victory over terrorism violates the First Amend- 
ment. The Government replies that no one has been denied 
the right to advocate anything he or she might wish—includ- 
ing terrorism—either alone or in a group. The only restric- 
tion, it says, is on a foreign terrorist organization's ability to 
maintain an official presence here, against our Govern- 








ment’s will, by the simple expedient of hiring American 
residents. 

The trouble with this sanitized view is that the Govern- 
ment refuses, despite repeated requests, to tell the members 
of the closed P.1.0. what they must do to reopen yet avoid be- 
ing declared a foreign mission and stripped of their epaulets 
all over again. Their strong advocacy of the P.L.O.’s position 
is what the federal district judge cited as proof that they 
were, in fact, a mission and therefore closable. This is also, 
of course, precisely what all those crusading Congressmen 
object to. 

It may seem absurd to demand “State Department 
Guidelines for Those Who Wish to Promote Terrorism.” But 
unless the Government is prepared to issue such guidelines, 
it is even more absurd to claim that no one’s free speech is 
being suppressed when the Govern- 
ment shuts down an office that exists 
solely to purvey information and ar- 
gument. How any such guidelines 
could not be a suppression of free 
speech, I can’t imagine. 

No doubt it is as boring to hear 
once again as it is to point out that 
the First Amendment exists to pro- 
tect unpopular views—even rightly 
unpopular views. Unpopular views 
are, in fact, the only kind that need 
its protection. No one is trying to 
shut down Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving. It is when Congressmen are 
lining up to denounce you that you 
need the Constitution. 

It is often said that those who 
don’t accept the premises of civil lib- 
ertarian democracy are not entitled 
to claim its benefits. Why should ter- 
rorist groups enjoy the very freedoms 
they deny to others? No matter how 
often this is said, however, our Con- 
stitution is not based on social-contract theory. The Golden 
Rule, however admirable, is not part of the Bill of Rights. 

The free-speech position is often parodied. First Amend- 
ment zealots don’t believe that all viewpoints are equally 
worthy. They certainly don’t believe that ideas are never 
dangerous. What they do believe is that in a culture of free 
expression and thought, good ideas have a natural advantage 
over bad ones. There is no such natural advantage when the 
censors take over. Therefore the expression of bad ideas is 
less dangerous than giving the Government the power to sort 
out the good from the bad. 

Can anyone keep this principle in mind consistently? It’s 
hard. In 1977 the Carter Administration (at the behest, iron- 
ically, of the United Nations) attempted to close down the 
Rhodesian Information Office, a Washington propaganda 
outlet for the sinking white regime in what is now Zimba- 
bwe. Senator Jesse Helms, who today is a leader of the cru- 
sade to shut down the P.1.0., was in high dudgeon back then 
at the thought that even foreigners should be denied free 
speech within our shores. Meanwhile, however, the left-wing 
groups and the black Congressmen who today are protesting 
on behalf of the P.1.0. were silent about the suppression of the 
Rhodesians. 

It ought to be obvious, but apparently it isn’t: free speech 
is worthless if it depends on whose ox is gored. 
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Good Hands People to understand that. Understanding. 
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